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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 83D CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


Ordered to be printed as passed August 1, 1953 


Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make 
the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States subject 
to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and responsi- 
bilities as are applicable to other citizens of the United States, to 
end their status as wards of the United States, and to grant them 
all of the rights and prerogatives pertaining to American citizen- 
ship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States 
should assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That it is declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest 

possible time, all of the Indian tribes and the individual members 

thereof located within the States of California, Florida, New York, 
and Texas, and all of the following named Indian tribes and individual 
members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision and control 
and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to 

Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of 

Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe 

of Kansas and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe 

who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota. It is 
further declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release 
of such tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities 
and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States 
of California, Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve 
any Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from Federal super- 
vision should be abolished. It is further declared to be the sense of 

Congress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all exist- 

ing legislation dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the 

Government of the United States and each such tribe, and report 

to Congress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than Janu- 

ary 1, 1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his judg- 
ment, may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 


Attest: LYLE O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Attest : J. MARK TRICE, 


Secretary of the Se nate. 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INsuLar AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INsuLarR AFFAIRS OF THE HOvusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Watkins and Smathers, Representatives Berry, 
Haley, and Shuford. 

Present also: Representative Rogers of Florida; Albert A, Grorud, 
member of the professional staff of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator Watkins. The committee will resume its session. 

The proposed legislation for consideration at this hearing is Senate 
bill 2747, and also H. R. 7321, a companion bill from the House of 
Representatives dealing with the same subject. 

The Chair will now place in the record the texts of S. 2747 and H. R. 
7321 and also a report from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Orme Lewis, on this legislation; also attached explanatory matter, 
which is submitted by the Assistant Secretary. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


[S. 2747 AND H. R. 7321, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Seminole Tribe of Indians in the State of Florida and the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the purpose of this Act is to provide for 
the termination of Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property 
of the Seminole Tribe and the individual members thereof, in the State of 
Florida, for the disposition of federally owned property acquired or withdrawn 
for the administration of the affairs of such ‘Indians, and for a termination of 
Federal services furnished such Indians because of their status as Indians. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Tribe” means the Seminole Tribe in the State of Florida, composed of 
bands known and referred to as the Mikasuki or Miccosuki Band and the Cow 
Creek Band of Seminoles. 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(c) “Tribal property” means any real or personal property, including water 
rights, or any interest in real or personal property, that belongs to the tribe 
and either is held by the United States in trust for the tribe or is subject to a 
restriction against alienation imposed by the United States. 
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Sec. 3. The tribe shall have a period of six months from the date of this Act 
in which to prepare and submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of the members 
of the tribe living on the date of this Act, which shall be published in the Federal 
Register. If the tribe fails to submit such roll within the time specified in this 
section, the Secretary shall prepare a proposed roll for the tribe, which shall be 
published in the Federal Register. Any person claiming membership rights in 
the tribe or an interest in its assets, or a representative of the Secretary on 
behalf of any such person, may, within ninety days from the date of publication 
of the proposed roll, file an appeal with the Secretary contesting the inclusion 
or omission of the name of any person on or from such roll. The Secretary 
shall review such appeals and his decisions thereon shall be final and conclusive. 
After disposition of all such appeals, the roll of the tribe shall be published in 
the Federal Register and such roll shall be final for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Upon publication in the Federal Register of the final roll as provided 
in section 3 of this Act, the rights or beneficial interests in tribal property of 
each person whose name appears on the roll shall constitute personal property 
which may be inherited or bequeathed, but shall not otherwise be subject to 
alienation or encumbrance before the transfer of title to such tribal property 
as provided in section 5 of this Act without the approval of the Secretary. Any 
contract made in violation of this section shall be null and void. 

Sec. 5. (a) Upon request of the tribe approved by a majority of the adult 
menibers thereof voting in a referendum called by the Secretary, the Secretary 
is authorized to transfer within three years from the date of this Act to a cor- 
poration or other legal entity organized by the tribe in a form satisfactory to 
the Secretary title to all or any part of the tribal property, real and personal, or 
to transfer to one or more trustees designated by the tribe and approved by the 


Secretary title to all or any part of such property to be held in trust for man- 
agement or liquidation purposes under such terms and conditions as may be 
specified by the tribe and approved by the Secretary 


(b) Title to any tribal property that is not transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall be transferred by the See- 
retary to one or more trustees designated by him for the liquidation and dis- 
tribution of assets among the members of the tribe under such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may prescribe: Provided, That the trust agreement 
shall provide for the termination of the trust not more than three years from 
the date of such transfer unless the term of the trust is extended by order of a 
judge of a court of record designated in the trust agreement. 

(c) The Secretary shall not approve any form of organization pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section that provides for the transfer of stock or an 
undivided share in corporate assets as compensation for the services of agents 
or attorneys unless such transfer is based upon an appraisal of tribal assets 
that is satisfactory to the Secretary. 

(d) When approving or disapproving the selection of trustees in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, and when designating 
trustees pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary shall give due 
regard to the laws of the State of Florida that relate to the selection of trustees. 

Sec. 6. Equitable title to the lands and interests in lands, together with the 
improvements thereon, which have been acquired by the United States for the use 
of the Seminole Tribe in the State of Florida under authority of title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 19383 (48 Stat. 200), and sub- 
sequent Acts, administrative jurisdiction over which has heretofore been trans- 
ferred by the President from the Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary 
of the Interior by Executive Order Numbered 7868, dated April 15, 1938, is 
hereby conveyed to the Seminole Tribe in the State of Florida: Provided, That 
said lands shall have the same status upon enactment of this Act as other lands 
held in trust for the tribe, and shall be subject to the same provisions for dis- 
position as set out in section 5 hereof: Provided further, That nothing in this 
Act shall deprive any Indian of any individual right, ownership, right of pos- 
session, or contract right he may have in any such land or improvements thereon. 

Sec. 7. Any proceeds received as rents or from any other sources from the 
lands referred to in section 6 hereof and now held in special deposits are declared 
to belong to the tribe and shall be subject to the provisions of sections 5 and 6 
of this Act as to disposition. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to transfer to the tribe 
or any member or group of members thereof any federally owned property 
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acquired, withdrawn, or used for the administration of the affairs of the tribe 
which he deems necessary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public or nonprofit 
body any such property which he deems necessary for public use and from which 
members of the tribe will derive benefit 

Sec. 9. No property distributed under the provisions of this Act shall at the 
time of distribution be subject to Federal or State income tax. Following any 
distribution of property made under the provisions of this Act, such property 
and any income derived therefrom by the individual, corporation, or other legal 
entity shall be subject to the same taxes, State and Federal, as in the case of 
non-Indians: Provided, That for the purpose of capital gains or losses the base 
value of the property shall be the value of the property when distributed to the 
individual, corporation, or other legal entity. 

Sec. 10. Prior to the transfer, or the removal of restrictions from, property 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall protect the 
rights of members of the tribe who are minors, non compos mentis, or in the 
opinion of the Secretary in need of assistance in conducting their affairs by 
causing the appointment of guardians for such members in courts of competent 
jurisdiction, or by such other means as he may deem adequate. 

Sec. 11. Pending the completion of the property dispositions provided for in 
this Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter deposited, in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the tribe shall be available for auvance to the tribe, 
or for expenditure, for such purposes as may be designated by the governing 
body of the tribe and approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary shall have authority to execute such patents, deeds, 
assignments, releases, certificates, contracts, and other instruments as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act, or to establish a 
marketable and recordable title to any property disposed of pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 13. (a) Upon removal of Federal restrictions on the property of the tribe 
and individual members thereof, the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register a proclamation declaring that the Federal trust relationship to the 
affairs of the tribe and its members has terminated. Thereafter individual 
members of the tribe shall not be entitled to any of the services performed by the 
United States for Indians because of their status as Indians, all statutes of the 
United States which affect Indians because of their status as Indians shall 
no longer be applicable to the members of the tribe, and the laws of the several 
States shall apply to the tribe and its members in the same manner as they apply 
to other citizens or persons within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the status of the members of the tribe as 
citizens of the United States, or shall affect their rights, privileges, immunities, 
and obligations as such citizens. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to set off against any indebtedness payable 
to the tribe or to the United States by an individual member of the tribe any 
funds payable to such individual under this Act and to deposit the amounts set 
off to the credit of the tribe or the United States as the case may be. 

Sec. 15. Nothing in this Act shall affect any claim heretofore filed against the 
United States by the tribe. 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall abrogate any valid lease, permit, license, 
right-of-way, lien, or other contract heretofore approved. Whenever any such 
instrument places in or reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, or other 
functions with respect to the property subject thereto, the Secretary may trans- 
fer such functions, in whole or in part, to any Federal agency with the consent 
of such agency. 

Sec. 17. The Secretary is authorized to issue rules and regulations necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act, and may in his discretion provide for tribal 
referenda on matters pertaining to management or disposition of tribal assets. 

Sec. 18. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby repealed 
insofar as they affect the tribe or its members. The Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984), as amended by the Act of June 15, 1985 (49 Stat. 378), shall not 
apply to the tribe and its members after the date of the proclamation provided 
for in section 13 of this Act. 

Sec. 19. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. RicuHarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Preswwent: There is transmitted herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
the Seminole Tribe of Indians in the State of Florida and the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill is submitted in response to House Concurrent Resolution 108, 
83d Congress, Ist session. It is requested that the proposed bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration. 

There are also enclosed a section-by-section analysis of the proposed bill, a 
summary of background information relating to the tribe, and a summary of 
views expressed by Indians and others. 

The proposed bill provides for the transfer to the tribe of all property held in 
trust for the tribe by the United States and used by the tribe, for the disposition 
of federally owned lands and facilities used for the administration of Indian 
affairs in the State, and for the termination of all Federal responsibility to the 
Indians of Florida except the responsibility the Federal Government generally 
assumes for its citizens. 

The Seminole Tribe is the only tribe of Indians in Florida over which this 
Department exercises supervision and is also the only tribe of Indians in Florida. 
There are over 870 members of the tribe, of whom it is estimated that over 90 
percent are fullbloods. Nearly all of the 288 families are self-supporting, but 
many of them have extremely poor living facilities. In 1952 approximately one- 
third of the families were dependent upon reservation resources for their support, 
and two-thirds were dependent upon wages earned off the reservation. 

The major tribal resources consist of 51,829 acres of land, 1,500 head of cattle, 
and $214,515 of loans to tribal members. They also have the use of 131,886 
additional acres of land consisting of 27,086 acres acquired by the United States 
under authority of title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 200), and subsequent acts, and 104,800 acres held in trust by the 
State of Florida for Indian use. 

It is very essential to the economy of the Seminoles that the 27,086 acres of 
land acquired under the National Industrial Recovery Act be transferred to the 
tribe, as provided in the proposed bill. These lands are located on the Brighton 
Reservation in Glades County and are being used by the Seminoles for the grazing 
of approximately 3,700 head of beef cattle and 75 or more head of saddle horses. 
These lands are also being utilized by 25 to 30 Seminole families for homesites, 
and it is anticipated that additional Seminole families who are presently residing 
on off-reservation areas as squatters in Okeechobee and St. Lucie Counties will 
relocate on the Brighton Reservation lands in the near future. Loss of these 
lands would mean complete liquidation of the cattle program and the present 
economy of the Brighton Seminoles. These lands have been used continuously 
by them for the past 15 years, and it is estimated that the tribe and the Brighton 
Cattle Enterprise have expended over $160,000 of their funds in the development 
and improvement of these lands during the period of use. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs discussed the proposed bill 
with the Seminole Indians, with local non-Indian individuals and groups, and 
with State officials. Wide differences of opinion were expressed as to the length 
of time that Federal supervision should be continued. Most Indians favor con- 
tinuation of Federal supervision over tribal property for another 25 years and 
are opposed to the State of Florida acting as trustee. Several local non-Indian 
individuals and groups think that Federal supervision can be terminated within 
a period of time from 1 to 10 years, if proper safeguards can be provided for 
property, but others believe that Federal supervision should be continued 
indefinitely. 

State officials who were interviewed expressed themselves as being in favor 
of the termination of Federal supervision, but they opposed State trusteeship. 

Rapid progress is being made in the transfer of services to the State of Florida. 
The State now assumes responsibility for all welfare and law and order, and 
for part of roads, education, and health. It is hoped that all services can be 
transferred to the State within a period of 3 years. 

Because of the request that the views of the Department be submitted not 
later than January 1, 1954, this report has not been cleared through the Bureau of 
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the Budget, and, therefore, no commitment can be made concerning the relation- 
ship of the views expressed herein to the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEWIs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED BILL “To PROVIDE FOR THE TERMINA- 
TION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE PROPERTY OF THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF 
INDIANS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA AND THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS THEREOF, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES” 


1. Section 1 of the bill is a statement of purpose. 

2. Section 2 of the bill consists of definitions that are designed to eliminate 
the need for repeating phrases throughout the bill. 

3. Section 3 of the bill provides for the preparation and publication in the 
Federal Register of a membership roll for each tribe, which will be final for the 
purposes of the act. Primary responsibility for preparation of the roll is placed 
on the tribe. The Secretary will publish the roll prepared by the tribe without 
reviewing it. Corrections to the roll will be handled entirely by the appeal proc- 
ess. Any aggrieved person may appeal to the Secretary. After the Secretary 
has decided all appeals, he will republish the roll and it will be final for the pur- 
poses of the act. As the Secretary does not review the roll except to the extent 
necessary to decide appeals, a local representative of the Secretary is given the 
right to appeal on behalf of any Indian in order that he may protect the rights 
of persons who should but who fail to appeal, to the extent he knows about them. 

4. Section 4 of the bill declares that the right of each enrolled member of a 
tribe to share in the use or disposition of tribal property is a personal property 
right which may be bequeathed or inherited but which may not otherwise be 
alienated before the Federal trusteeship over the property is terminated. 

5. Section 5 (a) provides for the transfer of all or any part of the trust prop- 
erty, within a 3-year period, to a corporation or other legal entity organized by 
the tribe or to one or more trustees selected by the tribe. The proposed transfer 
must be requested by the tribe after approval by a majority of the adult members 
voting in a referendum called by the Secretary, and must be approved by the 
Secretary. 

Section 5 (b) authorizes the Secretary to transfer trust property to one or 
more trustees for liquidation and distribution of assets among the members of 
the tribe in case none of the options in 5 (a) is exercised by the tribe. 

6. Section 6 provides for a transfer of 27,086.10 acres of submarginal lands 
to the tribe. 

7. Section 7 provides for giving to the tribe all accumulated income from the 
submarginal lands mentioned in section 6. As of August 20, 1953, approxi- 
mately $17,627 of such funds were impounded, pending settlement. 

8. Section 8 provides for the disposition of federally owned property, as dis- 
tinguished from Indian property, that is now used for the administration of 
Indian affairs in Florida and that will no longer be needed for such purposes 
when the termination program is completed. Such property may be given to 
the Indians or to the public or nonprofit agencies if the Indians will derive a 
benefit therefrom, or may be retained in Federal ownership. 

9. Section 9 of the bill makes the distribution of trust property under the act 
now subject to Federal or State income tax, but after the distribution is made 
the property and income therefrom will be subject to the same Federal and State 
taxes as in the case of non-Indians., 

10. Section 10 of the bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to protect the 
rights of Indians who are minors, non compos mentis, or unable to handle their 
property without assistance by causing the appointment of guardians or by such 
other means as he deems adequate. 

11. Section 11 of the bill provides for the use of tribal funds in the Treasury 
of the United States for any purpose approved by the tribe and the Secretary. 

12. Section 12 of the bill authorizes the Secretary to execute any conveyancing 
instruments necessary to carry out the purposes of the act or to establish a 
marketable title. 

13. Section 13 (a) provides that when Federal restrictions are removed from 
the tribe and its members, a proclamation will be published in the Federal 
Register, and thereafter they will have the same status under State and Federal 
law as any other person or citizen. 
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Section 13 (b) provides assurance that nothing in the bill is designed to affect 
the citizenship rights of the Seminole Tribe. 

14. Section 14 of the bill authorizes funds payable under the act to an indi- 
vidual Indian to be set off against any debts owed by the individual to the tribe 
or to the United States. 

15. Section 15 of the bill protects claims heretofore filed in the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

16. Section 16 of the bill protects existing valid leases, permits, rights-of-way, 
liens, or other contracts, but authorizes the Secretary to transfer any functions 
he may have under such instruments to another Federal agency. 

17. Section 17 of the bill gives the Secretary of the Interior authority to issue 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

18. Section 18 of the bill repeals all inconsistent provisions in other acts, and 
makes the act of June 18. 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended (commonly called the 
Indian Reorganization Act), inapplicable to Indians in Florida. 

19. Section 19 provides that the validity of each provision of the act is to be 
considered independently of any provisions of the act which may be declared 
invalid. 


DATA ON THE SEMINOLE INDIANS IN FLORIDA RELATING TO TERMINATION OF 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


History and population 


The small band of Seminoles remaining in Florida at the close of the Seminole 
wars has now increased to 870. These Indians are divided into two bands: The 
Muskogee or Cow Creek who speak a Muskogee dialect, and the Miccosuki group 
who speak a dialect of Hitchiti. The Cow Creek Seminoles, numbering approxi- 
mately 325, reside on the Brighton Reservation in Glades County and in off- 
reservation areas as squatters in Okeechobee and St. Lucie Counties. The Mic- 
cosuki, numbering approximately 545, reside on the Big Cypress Reservation and 
Dania Reservation in Hendry and Broward Counties, and as squatters along the 
Tamiami Trail in Dade and Collier Counties. All these Seminoles are located 
in the southeastern area of Florida. 

At one time the Seminoles wandered over the State, hunting, fishing, and 
camping at will, but with the influx of white settlers they moved on and soon 
found themselves without land. Hunting and fishing have steadily decreased 
as a means of livehood and today they must compete in the labor market as well. 
Indians now find employment in the cattle industry, as farm laborers, parking- 
lot attendants in cities, operators of various types of machinery, mechanics, 
etc. The Seminoles must work for everything they receive. 

In many ways, the Seminole mode of living is similar to that of 50 to 75 
years ago. The type of shelter used remains in most cases the palm-thatched 
shelter and cooking is done on an open campfire. In recent years, a few families 
have acquired or built houses mostly of the one-room type. Some have gas or 
kerosene stoves for cooking and a few have electricity in these homes. 

The means of transportation has changed until scarcely a family is without a 
ear of some sort. Good roads reach each reservation and the camps in off- 
reservation areas, permitting the Seminoles to use their automobiles to travel 
to nearby towns, for employment, or buying their everyday needs 

Of the 870 individuals, 780, or nearly 90 percent, are full bloods. 

Tribal organization 

The Seminoles of Florida are subject to the provisions of the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), but are not organized under a con- 
stitution and bylaws. During the past year, however, considerable interest was 
shown by many members of the tribe in the development of a constitution, and 
three proposed constitutions were drafted for discussion and review. Although 
none of these is believed to exactly fit the needs of the tribe, further administra- 
tive consideration of them is being held in abeyance until it is known what 
legislative action may be taken pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 108. 
Sources of income 

Nearly all the families, 208, are self-supporting. Fifty-five are self-supporting 
from stock raising on the 2 larger reservations; 21 are self-supporting from 
reservation resources other than stock raising, and 132 are self-supporting from 
a wage economy on off-reservation areas. 

Most of the Seminole families have craftwork for sale, such as dolls, skirts, 
aprons, men’s shirts, beadwork, and wood carving. An Arts and Crafts Guild 
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has been organized to assist the Seminoles in marketing and improving the 
quality of their craft items. 
Reservation physical assets 

The Seminoles have four reservations, the Brighton Reservation in Glades 
County, the Big Cypress Reservation in Hendry County, and the Dania and 
State of Florida Reservations in Broward County. Only the Big Cypress and 
the State reservations are adjacent to each other. Agency headquarters are 4 
miles west of the town of Dania on the Dania Reservation. 

Land.—The Seminoles have the use of approximately 183,715 acres of land 
as follows: 

480 acres in Broward County, comprising the Dania Reservation, were with- 
drawn from settlement, entry, sale, vr other disposal and set aside for the Semi 
nole Indians by Executive order dated June 28, 1911. Several acres are used by 
the Seminole Agency for administrative purposes and the rest is being utilized by 
the Indians for the grazing of about 30 head of livestock and for scattered 
homesites. 

22,941.72 acres were purchased under the act of August 15, 1894 (28 Stat. 303), 
and subsequent acts and still remain in possession of the tribe. These lands 
are used for scattered homesites and for cattle enterprises of the tribe and in- 
dividual members. 

25,147.49 acres were purchased under the Indian Reorganization Act of June 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). These lands are used for scattered homesites and for 
cattle enterprises of the tribe and individual members. 

3,259.70 acres were acquired in exchange from the State of Florida and are 
used by the tribe and individual members for cattle grazing. 

27,086.10 acres of resettlement lauds located on the Brighton Reservation in 
Glades County are utilized for the grazing of approximately 2,700 head of beef 
cattle, and 75 or more head of saddle horses. Several thousand acres of these 
lands have been improved by clearing, fertilizing, and planting improved grasses 
for pasture purposes. These lands are all under fence and cross fenced for bet- 
ter handling of cattle on a rotation program. These lands are also utilized by 
25 to 80 families for homesites. It is anticipated that additional Seminole fami- 
lies who are presently residing on off-reservation areas as “squatters” in Okeecho- 
bee and St. Lucie Counties will relocate on the Brighton Reservation lands in the 
near future. Loss of these lands would mean complete liquidation of the cattle 
program and the present economy of the Brighton Seminoles. These lands 
have been used continuously for the past 15 years. It is estimated that the 
Seminole Tribe and the Brighton cattle enterprise have expended over $160,- 
000 of their funds in the development and improvement of these lands during the 
above period. 

104,800 acres of land in western Broward County, adjoining the Big Cypress 
Reservation were set aside by the Florida State Legislature as a State Indian 
reservation. This reservation is held in trust by the Board of Commissioners 
of State Institutions of the State of Florida for the perpetual use and benefit of 
the Seminoles. Portions of the northern area are now being used for grazing 
Seminole cattle during the dry period, and for a hunting area. 

Timber.—There is no timber of any commercial value on the Brighton Reserva- 
tion. Some income has accrued to the tribe from the sale of cabbage palm prod- 
ucts. On the Big Cypress Reservation there are small areas of pine timber, 
which vary from a few acres to 15 or 20 acres, but the the trees are rather 
scattered. A recent estimate made of the cypress timber on the Big Cypress 
Reservation by a cypress company estimates that the amount of timber is ap- 
proximately 1 million board feet. 

Vinerals.—No special survey of minerals has been made of the reservation 
lands. The only known mineral of value is marl, a road-building material 
found on each reservation and used as surfacing material on reservation roads. 

The only oil-producing field is the Sunnyland Field about 35 miles west of the 
Big Cypress Reservation. No wells have been drilled on the reservation but 
several, all of them dry, have been drilled near the reservation. 

No applications have been made to the Bureau of Land Management for mineral 
leases on the submarginal land that is being used by the Seminoles. 


Cattle and cattle loans 

As of August 20, 1953, the tribe had assets of an estimated value of $324,515 
consisting of cattle owned by the tribe and of cattle loans to individual tribal 
members. The loans were for the contract price of the cattle at 3 percent in- 
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terest and for a period of 8 years. Final payments on most of the loans are due 
in 1961. The following is a summary of these assets: 


Tut rr of Tumber ’ 
Tiem Nut iber of Number of Value 
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lrail group. aoe ’ t 185 14, 395 
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Services provided by the Bureau 

Health and sanitation.—While it may be stated that the Seminole Indians of 
Florida are generally healthy people, the fact remains that the Indians are living 
in a state of squalor despite their good intentions, their ability to get and hold 
jobs, and their aptness in learning the use of machinery and modern industrial 
equipment. The mode of living is almost like it was a century ago. No attention 
whatever is given to the care of food. Privies of any sort are unknown among 
the Seminoles, except for the four recently constructed on the Dania Reservation 
with the assistance of the Broward County Health Department. The Seminoles 
have had little or no dental care. In spite of all this, they appear to be healthy ; 
they are well clothed, and generally are better off than many Indian groups else- 
where. Tuberculosis is rare among the Seminoles. It is difficult to reconcile the 
apparently good health of the Indian people with the poor sanitary conditions, 
poorly prepared and cared for food, and poor sleeping arrangements. 

Working relationships with the State department of health and with county 
health units are very good. An encouraging development is that the Seminoles 
are voluntarily going to the health agency clinics for immunization, and young 
mothers are seeking and accepting prenatal care more than in the past years. 

Sixty to seventy percent of the Seminoles have hookworm, and the State sup- 
plies medical facilities for the treatment of hookworm. Although some progress 
has been made in getting the Seminoles to wear shoes as a preventive measure, a 
number of cases of anemia inevitably result from hookworm. 

Health services are limited to payment for necessary hospital care in four 
noncontract hospitals, payment for physician’s fees and one Bureau-employed 
public health nurse. 

Education.—There are 257 children of school age, of which 155 or 60 percent are 
in school. Of those in school, 97 or nearly 63 percent, are in public school and 
58 or 37 percent are in Federal day and boarding school. A considerable number 
of the 102 children not in school live in rather isolated places off the reservations 
along the Tamiami Trail west of Miami in Dade and Collier Counties. 

Most encouraging is the attitude in recent years of the Seminole parents toward 
education. In 1939, there were only 13 children in all schools. The Indian 
parents prefer that their children attend the public schools. There is still some 
opposition to education by the older Indians living along the Tamiami Trail. 
Many of the children living on the Brighton Reservation have been attending the 
Okeechobee public school, as the public school bus comes to the reservation to 
pick them up. Some live in the town of Okeechobee. No such arrangement is 
possible for children on the Big Cypress Reservation until roads are constructed 
and improved or some arrangement made with Hendry County officials. All 
children on the Dania Reservation attend the Dania public school. 

Only five children have graduated from high school. A Seminole boy who 
graduated from Cherokee this year has been awarded a scholarship by the DAR 
to attend Lee McRae College, Banner Elk, N. C., beginning this fall. 

The Bureau has 2 teachers, 2 housekeeping aids, and an arts and crafts teacher. 
The teachers are in charge of the two Government day schools, while the arts and 
crafts teacher assists in the improvement, development of quality, and the market- 
ing of various craft items produced by the Seminole Indians. 

Extension.—The cattle program for the Seminoles was started by the extension 
and credit division in 1936-39, when several hundred head of drought-relief 
cattle were shipped in from the drought-stricken areas in the Midwest. On 
June 30, 1939, 1,103 head were on the reservations and property of the United 
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States Government. From the time that the cattle were received until Septem- 
ber 12, 1939, the cattle enterprise was operated by the Government, and all ex- 
penses were paid by the Government. On August 10, 1939, a meeting was held 
at which time three trustees were elected by the tribe to accept the cattle and to 
maintain them for the Seminole Tribe. From that date on, the cattle program 
became self-supporting, and it was agreed that the tribe would pay the Govern- 
ment for these cattle. In 1945, the Seminole Tribe’s trust agreement was termi- 
nated, and two separate cattle enterprises were established for the Brighton and 
for the Big Cypress Reservations under a declaration of new trusts. In 1953, a 
revision of the program was made, largely at the request of the Seminoles, to es- 
tablish some individuals in an individual ownership pattern. Since the program 
was started in the spring of 1953, 68 heads of families were issued 50 head of 
breeding cows to be paid back to the Seminole Tribe in cash over a period of 8 
years, with interest. An additional 10 to 15 families will be issued by about the 
end of 1953. The balance of the two herds, consisting of old cows, steers, etc., 
will then be sold and the money credited to the tribe. The recipients of the cat- 
tle have formed two cattlemen’s Indian cooperative associations on the Brighton 
and Big Cypress Reservations to carry on the business of livestock management 
and related activities. 

During this period of years, the Seminole cattle enterprises have paid their 
own expenses for operations, from the sale of beef cattle each year. The Gov- 
ernment was paid in full on May 5, 1953, more than a year ahead of time. The 
total amount paid the Government for 1,422 head of animals was over $106,000. 
The Seminole Tribe and individuals now own over 4,500 head of good quality 
beef cattle, predominantly Hereford. 

The Bureau has one extension employee who works primarily with the families 
engaged in cattle and agricultural enterprises. 

Roads.—The Bureau maintains 2.3 miles of primary roads and 30.6 miles of 
secondary roads, at the present time. 

Agreements between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the respective counties 
for transferring the responsibilities for repair and maintenance of roads on the 
Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations was accomplished this year for approxi- 
mately 35 miles of roads with Glades and Hendry Counties Board of County 
Commissioners. The road program has not only provided a number of Indians 
employment, but has provided on-the-job training with good results. Good 
roads are necessary on both reservations for the development of the reservations 
in all phases of Seminole life. Plans for 1954-55 are to complete road construc- 
tion on the Big Cypress Reservation. Adequate roads have now been completed 
on the Brighton Reservation. The Bureau has one road employee. 

Law and order—Local, county, and State officers handle law and order prob- 
lems on reservations at call of agency superintendent. There is no cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Welfare.—Welfare services by the Bureau were withdrawn on July 1, 1953, and 
turned over to the local, county, and State agencies. 
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SUMMARY OF VIEWS EXPRESSED BY INDIANS AND OTHERS REGARDING PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION To PROVIDE FOR THE TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
THE SEMINOLE INDIANS OF FLORIDA 


Representatives of the area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Muskogee, 
Okla., and the superintendent of the Seminole Agency, Dania, Fla., discussed 
Hiouse Concurrent Resolution 108 and a rough draft of the proposed bill with 
members of the Seminole Tribe, individuals, and organizations, and State offi- 
cials. Wide differences of opinion were expressed as to the length of time Fed 
eral super\ision should be continued. With few exceptions there was, however, 
general agreement that some means should be provided to protect the Seminoles 
against loss of property, both real and personal, until they have gained more 
experience in handiing their own affairs. Neither the Indians nor State officials 
favored an arrangement whereby the State of Florida would act as trustee, 
although the State is considered friendly and cooperative 

The following is a statement regarding discussions with the Seminoles: 

It was not anticipated that the discussions with the Seminoles on the pre- 
liminary draft of the proposed legislation would result in any immediate sug 
gestions on their part for changes either by addition or deletion. They expressed 
no concern as to the purpose of the, legislation nor did they have any criticism 
on the composition of the draft. Most of the people had been briefed in advance 
on the reasons for the discussions, but the presentation of a subject of such far- 
reaching effect upon their future naturally had some elements of shock in it. 
Intense interest was in evidence throughout the discussions which used up most 
of 2 days. The preliminary draft of the proposed legislation was interpreted 
section by section to the Miccosukis and Cow Creeks in their dialects. Ample 
opportunity was given for free expression by anyone who desired to speak 
K\very effort was made to draw out as many questions as possible on the pre 
liminary draft of the legislation. 

The chief concern was the period of time before the proposed termination 


of Federal responsibility and supervision would be effecti e Another ccn 
cern expressed was that the proposed legislation might cause the loss of benefits 
now received from the State of Florida in the issuance of license plates without 
charge for their automobiles, hunting and fishing without license, and hunting 
and fishing on the State and Federal reservations without limitations as to 
seasons or bag limits. There was also fear of losing land, should it become 


taxable, and many declarations made of inability to pay ad valorem taxes. 
The Seminoles were requested to submit any views, ideas, or suggestions they 
might have on the development of the proposed legislation, but made no specific 
recommendations except as to the number of years before termination would 
be effective. 

It was emphasized, on several occasions, that the ultimate decision with 
respect to the form and scope of legislation to effect termination of Federal 
supervision and control over their affairs will rest with the Congress. Com- 
plete and thorough discussion was had on the steps and processes in develop- 
ment of legislation by the Congress, and on the means available to the Seminoles 
for submitting their views and recommendations to the Congress. The people 
indicated they understood those phases of the discussions. They have already 
stated they will want to send representatives to appear at hearings on the 
proposed legislation before the committees of the Congress 

The lack of unity among the Seminoles is perhaps the most apparent problem 
confronting them in the consideration of proposed legislation or in arriving 
at a plan for management of their affairs. Cleavage is brought about by the 
difference in language between the Miccosuki and Cow Creek groups or bands. 
That cleavage is not an insurmountable barrier to understanding and coopera- 
tion, but it is a formidable obstacle, particularly insofar as the older generation 
is concerned. The geographic separation and some differences in mode and 
standards of living of the various groups contribute to this cleavage. 
Statement by committee of Seminole Indians (Betty Mae Jumper, secretary) 

“The meeting with the officials from the area office, Muskogee, Okla., was 
called at 10 a. m., October 9, 1953, at Seminole Agency, Dania, Fla. A majority 
of the Indians from the Dania, Brighton, and Big Cypress areas were present. 
The Tamiami Trail group, who have always resided off the three reservations, 
were represented by a few of their members. 

“Resolution 108 and a rough draft of a proposed bill to provide for the 
termination of Federal supervision over the property, etc., of the Seminole 
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Indians of Florida had been discussed by various groups of Indians prior to 
this meeting, and it was decided that committees representing the Indians 
living on the three reservations and on the Tamiami Trail, be appointed to 
represent their individual group. This was done in order to keep the meeting 
orderly and businesslike, and so that we could convey our decisions to the area 
officials without confusion and debate. 

“Resolution 108 and a rough draft of the proposed legislation to provide 
for termination of Federal supervision was explained very clearly to us at 
the meeting on October 9, by Mr. C. O. Talley, assistant area director, Muskogee 
area office, Muskogee, Okla., and also by the other visiting officials from 
Muskogee 

“Following the meeting, our committees met and after discussions we arrived 
at the following decisions: 

“We, the Seminole Indians of Florida, request that no action be taken on 
the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the Seminole 
Indians for a period of 25 years, for the following reasons: 

“(1) Lack of education—At the present time the Seminole Indians do not 
have members who have advanced enough to take care of the administration of 
tribal property. Only in the past few years have our children attended school, 
and the older members of the tribe are just beginning to realize that the children 
must be educated in the white man’s way. In the year 1937 the first Seminole 
children, three in number, left Florida for school in North Carolina. The follow- 
ing year, the United States Indian Service opened a small day school on the 
Brighton Reservation, and about 1940 the school at Big Cypress was started. 
During the first 8 years only a small part of eligible Indian children enrolled in 
school. Enrollment has been increasing yearly, however, and now about 100 
children are in public schools, and about 60 in Government schools. Approxi- 
mately 70 or 80 children are not enrolled in any school. To date only 8 or 4 
students have completed high school, but it will not be too many more years 
before some of our boys and girls have advanced enough to represent our people 
in their dealings with the Federal and State Governments, and the communi- 
ties near the reservations. 

“(2) Improvement of lands, pastures——Our reservation lands are not 
sufficiently improved at this time, are not income producing, and should be held 
in trust for us for a period of 25 years. The flood-control projects would be 
completed by that time and we would have more pasture and farmland suitable 
for agricultural purposes, and some income could be obtained from the land 
to use for paying taxes and assessments. 

“Our cattle enterprises are just beginning to function. We had two cattle 
associations and the Big Cypress and the Brighton Reservations were stocked 
with cattle by the United States Indian Service under a repayment plan. Final 
payment for the cattle was made to the Government last year, and the herds 
were divided under agreement, and issued to about 66 members of the tribe. 
This was done under a repayment plan, the Indians receiving cattle to make 
installment payments to the Seminole Tribe over a period of years. No pay- 
ments have been made to date, and it will be several years before the two cattle 
associations are financially able to continue operations without some supervision 
and assistance. We have much to learn about cattle and range management, but 
under Federal supervision and with the assistance of our present agricultural 
extension agent, we should progress and in the next few years learn to manage 
our own business affairs. 

“(3) Health conditions—Only in the last few years have our Indians ac- 
cepted medical facilities offered by the United States Indian Service. We have 
much to learn about sanitation, care of the sick, infant care, disease prevention, 
etc. The Government has a public health ‘nurse to work among us, and her 
services are needed to teach the proper preparation of food, care of sick, sanita- 
tion, and child welfare. Our Indians are slow in changing their habits and way 
of living and continuance of the present public health program is requested. 

“(4) Roads.—The United States Indian Service has had a good road program 
on our reservations during the past 6 years. Much remains to be accomplished. 
For many years it was impossible to get in and out of the Big Cypress Reserva- 
tion during the rainy season. Several years ago a road leading into the reserva- 
tion was finished, and it is now possible to get to the reservation at any time 
of the year. More secondary roads within the two reservations are needed, 
however, in order to open up some sections for grazing and farming which are 
now inaccessible, This applies especially to the Big Cypress Reservation, where 
there is only one road from the outside leading into the reservation. 
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“(5) Homes of Indians.—Our Indians are still living in their native ‘chickees,’ 
open on all sides with a roof of cabbage palm or palmetto leaves. Only 2 of the 
homes on the Dania Reservation have running water, and only 3 or 4 have elec- 
tric lights. There are no sanitary facilities on any of the reservations, with the 
exception of a few outhouses. During the coming years we must work to improve 
living conditions and attempt to create a desire for better homes and improve- 
ment of sanitation. Council houses on the three reservations are needed, so that 
frequent meetings can be held where we can meet in groups and plan to improve 
conditions, and study the problems of welfare, health, education, and business 
management as problems applying to our people. 

“(6) Flood controi and water conservation.—The Big Cypress Reservation 
is near the flood-contro! project, and until a part of the reservation land is 
properly drained, very little can be done as improvement of much of the range 
land. The flood control and water conservation projects of the State of 
Florida should be completed before Federal control over our lands is terminated. 
We will then be in position to make full use of these lands and be in a better 
pusition to pay taxes and assessments. 

“(7) Conclusion.—The United States Indian Service was not active here in 
Florida until about 1933 when the emergency conservation program was started. 
During the past 20 years our advancement has been rapid, but we need guidance 
for a longer period and we look to the Federal Government for continuance of 
their supervision.” 


Statement of the Friends of the Seminoles, Flordia Foundation Inc., Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Mrs. Frank Stranahan, president, submitted a statement agreeing with the 
Committee of Seminole Indians that a 25-year extension of time is needed before 
complete release of trusteeships by the Federal Government can be considered 
on lands and cattle. The statement also expressed a belief that the citizens of 
Florida and the State government are not ready for a speedy transition. 
Views of local individuals and groups 

The preliminary draft of the proposed legislation was discussed with a num- 
ber of persons interested in the Seminoles. That interest has, in some cases, 
extended back over many years. 

Several persons interviewed thought that the Seminoles were ready for 
termination of Federal supervision if safeguards could be provided for pro- 
tection against loss of their property. Others thought an additional 10 to 25 
years of Federal supervision would be required. A few would hazard no esti 
mate of the length of time Federal supervision should be extended but were 
emphatic in their statements that they are not ready now 

Most persons interviewed did not favor the State of Florida acting as trustee, 
but a few of them did. 

Views of State officials 

It was found through Mr. Henderson, assistant attorney general, statutory 
division, that there are only two statutes of the State of Plorida (F. S. A. sees. 
285.01—285.06; F. S. A. sec. 569.07) which have any reference to the Seminoles. 
One was enacted to provide for the creation and control of the State reservation 
for the Seminoles, and the other prohibits the sale of intoxicants to Indians. 
Mr. Henderson believed the State legislature would now move to repeal the 
statute prohibiting the sale of intoxicants in view of the recent legislation 
passed by the Congress on that subject. No reference was ever found of any 
statutes which would permit segregation of or discrimination against Indians. 

It was learned that the free automobile licenses issued to Seminoles and the 
hunting and fishing privileges they enjoy are not established by specific statutes 
of the State of Florida. The authority for those benetfis was found in the See- 
retary of state’s office, in the form of an executive order or declaration by the 
then Governor Shoupe, who promised the Seminoles these benefits upon their 
removal from the area which became a part of the Everglades National Park. 
The division of motor vehicles registrations has no record of the Seminole license 
tags and the only record is in the office of the superintendent at the Seminole 
Indian Agency. 

At the office of Gov. Charley Johns, the proposed legislation was discussed 
with Mr. J. R. McClure, first executive assistant. Mr. McClure expressed the 
interest of the Governor’s office in the welfare of the Seminoles and asked a 
number of questions on different phases of the draft. Most of the questions 
sought to determine what effect, if any, the various operations might have upon 
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the State or its political subdivisions, particularly of any finances which might 
be involved and he expressed the following opinions: 

(1) The Seminoles should be released from Federal supervision for a people 
can only develop if unfettered, independent and allowed to discharge responsi 


bilities 
(2) The State would not be interested in assuming trusteeship for property 


of the Seminoles if it would entail any control over the activities of the Seminoles 


Senator Warkrns. The first witness to be called will be Rex Lee, 
Associate Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. Lee ¢ 


STATEMENTS OF REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; KENNETH MARMON, SUPERINTENDENT, 
SEMINOLE AGENCY; AND LEWIS SIGLER, PROGRAM COUNSEL, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Rex 
Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I have 
with me on my left, Mr. Kenneth Marmon, superintendent of the 
Seminole Agency of Florida, and on his left Mr. Lewis Sigler, program 
counsel for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As the chairman stated, the Department has filed an official report, 
on January 4, enclosing a proposed bill. This proposed bill has been 
introduced as S. 2747 of the Senate and a companion bill in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful if we immediately placed 
on the witness stand, Mr. Kenneth Marmon, our local superintendent, 
so that he can give you a factual picture of the Seminole Reservation, 
its resources, and its people. 

With your permission, I would like to have Mr. Marmon take over 
at this point. 

Mr. Marmon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as Mr. 
Lee has stated, my name is Kenneth Marmon. I am superintendent 
of the Seminole Indian Agency located at Dania, Fla. 

The total population of the Seminole Tribe as of February 1 was 
918. The responsibility of the Bureau is 918. 

Senator Warkins. You mean there are that number of Indians on 
the rolls? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

We estimate the total number of families to be 218; full bloods, 825, 
and the non-English-speaking Seminoles, 640, or about 70 percent. 

‘Those who cannot read or write we estimate to be approximately 
640, or between 70 and 80 percent. 

Now, the Seminoles are located in what we might call the south- 
eastern portion of Florida, in 5 different counties, residing on 3 reser- 
vations and in off-reservation areas. We estimate the population at 
Dania to be in the neighborhood of 180. At Brighton, about 218. At 

sig Cypress, 140. Or a total of 60 percent of the Indians residing 
or having affiliations with the 3 reservations. 

In the Miami area proper, within the city limits of the Miami area, 
we have about 15 families, or in the neighborhood of 75 to 80 indi- 
viduals, and along the Tamiami Trail, which is west of Miami, for 
a distance of approximately 80 miles, there are camps scattered along 
there, which we estimate to be about 70 families, or a total of about 
305 individuals; making a total of 918 individuals. 
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We do not have any tribal organization, as such, so we have to 
depend on the Indians in the areas in which they live. For example, 
the delegation that came here today were nominated and elected by 
the people residing on the reservations, and those living on what we 
might term the west end of the Tamiami Trail. We have eight 
delegates here. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you know anything about the meeting that 
was held to select these delegates? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. Prior to = selection of the delegate, we held 
meetings, of course, in October on the bill, and we sensed that there 
would be hearings, and so we asked the Indians residing on the Dania, 
Brighton, and Big Cypress Reservations, and along the trail, to 
select in their own w ay 2 representi itives, or not to exceed 2 representa- 
tives, from each of the 3 reservations, and the Tamiami Trail. And 
these elections were held at Brighton and Big Cypress, in a formal 
meeting, and these delegates were nominated and elected. 

Senator Warkins. Do you know how many people participated in 
the meetings? 

Mr. Marmon. At Dania, perhaps in the neighborhood of 60 adults, 
and at Brighton there were 75 adults, roughly. And on the Tamaimi 
Trail I am not certain. But the 2 who represent the Tamaimi Trail 
represent about 14 families. 

Senator Smatruers. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if he could tell us who 
was elected, who are the representatives. 

Who were the delegates who were elected ? 

Mr. Marmon. The delegates from Dania, for example, were Sam 
Tommie and Mrs. Laura May Osceola; and from the Brighton Reser- 
vation, Billy Osceola and Toby Johns, and from the Big Cypress 
Reservation we had Joseph Billy and Jimmy Cypress, and the two 
that represent the off-reservation areas along the trail were Henry 
Cypress and Curtis Osceola. 

We feel that according to our figures, 60 percent of the total number 
of individuals are living on the reservations, and 40 percent, about 
40 percent, are residing off the reservation areas. 

Senator Warkins. Are all of those delegates here? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Watkins. I want the record to show that Senator Smath- 
ers, 2 member of the Interior Committee of the Senate, is present. 

We are very happy to have you here. 

Senator Smaruers. I am very happy to be here, and particularly 
on a problem that is of so much concern to so many constituents in 
our State of Florida. 

I happen to have here, which I think ought to be put in the record 
now before I lose it, a certificate which testifies that at the Tamiami 
Trail meeting Henry Cypress and Curtis Osceola were the elected 
delegates. 

I would like to have that made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

Evercrapes City, Fua. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Curtis Osceola, son of Cory Osceola, council member, 
and Henry Cypress represent the Mikasukie Tribe of Indians, living on and near 
the Tamiami Trail of south Florida, not on a reservation. Each village is a 
family unit. 
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At a meeting of the councilmen of this group it was requested that Government 
medical aid be continued in hospitals for childbirths, ete., and other cases when 
doctor’s care is needed and the Indian’s health is concerned. 

They wish to cooperate with the Government in all things for the best interest 
of the Indians, but things to go on as they are now. 

They are now working at jobs of their own choice to make a living for their 
families—farming, on logging camps, surveying crews, State road department, 
ete. 

They are willing to send their children to the public schools if they can live 
in their own homes going back and forth on the school buses but asking Govern- 
ment help when, needed so they may graduate and become leaders of their 
people—lawyers, doctors, etc. 

They are now, and wish to continue, raising food in gardens, fishing, hunting, 
and trapping, etc. 

Hoping we may have the continued help of the Government when needed we are 

Faithfully yours, 
INDIAN COUNCIL, MIKASUKIE TRIBE. 

Dictated to Deaconess Harriet M. Bedell, Glade Gross Mission, Everglades, Fla. 

For 20 years I have lived with these Indians and find them to be honest, reliable, 
and capable but they still need help from the Government. 


Harriet M. Bepety, Deaconess. 

Senator Warkins. We are very glad to have Congressman Rogers 
here with us this morning, from Florida, and we will ask you to 
participate if you care to. 

I understand that those represented here are all in vour district. 

Representative Rogrrs. I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. We would be very happy to have you participate. 

Mr. Marmon, I would like to ask you a question or two before you 
move on from the election of these delegates. 

How many adult Indians do you have in this tribe of 18 years of age? 

Mr. Marmon. There were 421 Seminoles 21 years of age or older a 
of December 31, 1953. 

Senator Warxins, I notice in totaling up the number you say at- 
tended these meetings, you have 215. That is apparently just barely 
a majority of the adults. 

Mr. Marmon. That is probably true. Now, at the meetings we had 
in October, discussing the rough draft of the proposed bill, we had in 
the neighborhood of 600 individuals, between five and six hundred 
individuals, and I would say there were probably 400 adults at that 
meeting. 

Senator Warkins. Another question I would like to ask you is 
about the educational status of these Indians. I note that you said 
that 640 do not speak English, and 640 do not either read or write in 
English. Can you explain that, after all the years the Indian Bureau 
has been taking care of the affairs of these Indians? 

Mr. Marmon. The Seminoles, of course, have been a group of people 
that have not been interested in public. school education, with the 
exception of probably within the last 8 or 9 years. We have, for ex- 
ample, 96 going to the public schools in Florida, in 9 different 
schools— 96. 

Senator Warkrns. Ninety-six? 

Mr. Marmon. Ninety-six. 

Senator Warxrns. And where are they located? 

Mr. Marmon. Thirty-five at Dania, the Dania an and some 
attend th e schools at Miami, a few at Everglades Cit y,4at Fort Pierce, 
about 87 in Okeechobee, 1 at Moore Haven, and 2 or 3 at Ocala. So 
the total of Seminoles attending public schools is 96. 
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Senator Warkins. Ninety-six all together? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. And then 47, if I may continue, are going to 
our 2 day schools on the reservations at Brighton and Big C Yanee and 
20 are attending the Cherokee Boarding School in North Carolina. 
So we have a total of 164 in all in school; of the total of 257 of school 
age. 

Senator Warktns. Why are the others not in school ? 

Mr. Marmon. For one thing, the group down along the trail has 
been adverse to sending their children to school, and then the distances, 
of course, between the camps and the schools in Miami or the schools 
in Everglades are too far at the present time, and there is the matter 
of transportation. 

Representative Hatey. What facilities have you in the way of 
schools for these four different reservations? Distances down there 
are rather long, and transportation is rather difficult, is it not 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Representative Hatey. There are very few roads in the entire 
reservation. 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. We are developing roads at the present 
time. But the Indians living on the Dania Reservation send all their 
children to the Dania School, a distance of 4 miles. 

Senatcr Warkins. A public school? 

Mr. Maron. A public school. 

Senator Warkins. That is maintained by the State of Florida ? 

Mr. Marmon. That is right. And then on our 2 wher wehigie i 
Brighton and Big Cypress, we have 2 operated by a teacher and ¢ 
housekeeping aid, and at Big Cypress a teacher oni a house keeping 
aid but those are the only places where at the present time we main- 
tain Bureau day schools, and we are allotted about $20,000 a year to 
operate those 2 day schools. 

Representative Hatey. You made a statement—I believe I am cor- 
rect—that these Indians had not, up until about 8 or 9 years ago, been 
interested in schools. What facilities had the Government or anyone 
else provided for these Indians up to about 8 or 9 years ago? 

Mr. Marmon. They did not have anything. About 14 years ago we 
built the first school on the Brigton Reservation. The Indians became 
interested in the day school built on the Brigton Reservation. 

Representative Harry. So up to that time they had no facilities to 
attend school if they wanted to? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, those living in Dania, of course, had the oppor- 
tunity to attend the public school, but we couldn’t get them interested. 

Representative Hatey. Out of all the children in these tribes, how 
many high-school graduates have you? 

Mr. Marmon. We have five that finished high school, and none had 
attended college. 

Senator Warxins. What about the Indians who live along the 
Tamiami Trail you mentioned a moment ago? Aren’t they now in- 
terested in education? 

Mr. Marmon. Some of them are; yes. There are a group residing 
near Miami who are sending their children to the Miami schools, and 
there is a small group living at Ochopee, and they are attending the 
Everglades Public School. But there is a group right in between the 
two areas, a distance of 70 to 80 miles in there, where the camps are 
scattered so that there are no facilities at the present time provided 
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by the public-school system. You see, they are residing off the res- 
ervation areas. So it has been attempted, through the public-school 
system, to work out something, and we hope in the future to work out 
something, so that they will be in school. 

Senator Warkxrns. Is this general lack of educational facilities 
caused by the attitude of the Indians, or is it because of the neglect 
of the Congress and ™ Indian Bureau ? 


Mr. Marmon. Well, it is primarily because of the Indians. They 
wanted to be independe aes wanted to be left alone, for all these many 
vears. But the State of Florida is sympathetic and is interested in 


accepting the children into the public schools, so we have no problem 
there. 

Senator Warkins. And the children are sent to these public schools 
with an arrangement whereby the Federal Government pays the tui- 
tion ? 

Mr. Marmon. No; the Government does not pay a tuition. All we 
are paying at the present time is for their lunches. 

Senator Warkrins. Florida, then, is the exception, is it not? Most 
of the other States we have had in to date on these hearings have 
been receiving money from the Indian Bureau, from the Congress, 
and from the United States, as tuition for the Indians in the white 
schools. 

Mr. Marmon. We have no such contract with the State. We have 
an organization down there called the Friends of the Seminoles that 
has been interested in providing some, shall we say, of the clothing, 
and getting them interested in attending public schools, and they have 
done a great deal of good. 

Representative Hatey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt right there ? 
The constitution of Florida prohibits the State of Florida from levy- 
ing any tuition fee on any child in the State. So you couldn’t make 
wn arrangement with the State of Florida. I think the Indians, 
where they can get to the public schools, have generally been accepted. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Marmon. That is right. 

Senator Warkrys. Do they have any difficulty over segregation ? 

Mr. Marmon. None to speak of. 

Senator Warkins. They go to the white schools? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warktns. There is no objection? 

Mr. Marmon. No objection. 

Senator Warkins. That is very interesting. I hope that this will 
be pursued further by the Members of the House and our friend, Sen- 
ator Smathers, who is a member of the committee, and is here this 
morning. 

This is a joint hearing, and Congressman Berry will take over. He 
is chairman of the House subcommittee. 

Senator Smaruers. I might say, Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with what the Senator from Utah has said about segregation, that 
those of us in the South have long maintained that if the people in 
the other sections of the country knew more about what was going 
on in the South they wouldn’t be so excited about this so-called prob- 
lem of segregation. We meet those problems very well. We have in 
the past and we will continue to do so in the future. It is just lack 
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of information why so many people continue to castigate the South, 
so to speak, on its alleged backwardness in the matter of races. 

Representative Berry. Thank you, Senator. 

Congressman Rogers? 

Representati ive Rocers. I just wanted you to state how many Indian 
children attend the school at Dania. 

Mr. Marmon. We enrolled last fall about 35 at the Dania School. 
A few have ore out. But I think the average attendance at the 
present time is 33 in the public school at Dania. 

Represe ntative Rogers. Do you have any other school, at Brighton ? 

Mr. Marmon. They are attending the Okeechobee public school. 

Representative Rocers. About how many ? 

Mr. Marmon. About 34 or 35, something like that. 

Representative Rogers. How about those above school age? 

Mr. Marmon. Overage? Well, some of those have been sent to 
Cherokee, N. C. But we understand that that is to be closed this 
year for the Seminole children. So we will have to make some ar- 
rangements perhaps to continue their education, if we possibly can, in 
Florida. 

Representative Suurorp. Your understanding is that the Cherokee 
School in North Carolina is to be discontinued ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Marmon. We understood that the boarding school part of the 
school was to be discontinued. Therefore our Seminole children 
would not be eligible to enroll next fall. 

Representative Suurorp. And that would mean that the Cherokee 
Indians could not go to that school in North Carolina; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Marmon. They could continue in the day school part of it, 

1 understand it, but the dormitories and boarding care would be ¢ lose “d 
out. 

Senator Smatuers. Might I ask a couple of questions ? 

Mr. Marmon, how long have you been the agent for the Seminole 
Indians? 

Mr. Marmon. Since September 1942. 

Senator Smaruers. How much does it cost the Federal Government 
to continue this supervision of the Seminole Indians? 

Mr. Marmon. The annual appropriations _ have averaged about 
$120,000, and this year I think they plan a $137,000 appropriation. 

Senator Smarners. Is the number of Indians on the reservation 
increasing or decreasing ? 

Mr. Marmon. It is increasing. 

Senator Smaruers. Does that explain why the increased appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Marmon. Well, the increased appropriation has been set up 
primarily for roads, because we do need roads in the Big Cypress 
Reservation and on the Brighton Reservation. 

Senator Smataers. Do you know how many acres are included in 
the Seminole Indian Reservation, all of them ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. How many are there? 

Mr. Marmon. At Brighton we have 35,795, and at Big Cypress we 
have 42,663. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a copy of the map before you 
that is with this report? I would jit like to have you identify these 
locations on the map. 
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Mr. Marmon. Do you want to take the north reservation first? 

Representative Berry. All right. 

Mr. Marmon. That is located in Glades County. 

Representative Berry. All of it in Glades County ? 

Mr. Marmon. All in Glades County, yes. And that is 35,795. 

Representative Berry. And is that Brighton that you refer to? 

Mr. Marmon. Brighton, yes. And then the Big Cypress Reserva- 
tion is located in Hendry County. That is about 70 miles south of 
Brighton. We have 42,663 acres there. 

Representative Berry. That is the darker shaded area? 

Mr. Marmown. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And that is Big Cypress? 

Mr. Marmon. That is Big Cypress. We have constructed part of 
a road that runs from near Clewiston south to the Brighton Reserva- 
tion at the present time. And this road has been taken over by the 
State of Florida for maintenance. 

Senator Smatuers. Are there any other reservations? 

Mr. Marmon. Then we have the Dania Reservation, over in Brow- 
ard County, 25 miles north of Miami, 480 acres. 

Representative Berry. Where is that? 

Mr. Marmon. Dania. 

Representative Berry. Is that shown here? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. On your map, it is in the righthand corner. 

Senator Smaruers. Now, Mr. Marmon, what is this land good for, 
if anything? 

Mr. Marmon. I might mention that we have the State Indian Reser- 
vation located in western Broward County. 

Senator SMATHERS. How many acres? 

Mr. Marmon. One hundred and four thousand, eight hundred acres. 
That is held in trust by the board of commissioners of State institu- 
tions. 

Senator SmMaruers. Let me ask you: What do these Indians do on 
this land? 

Mr. Marmon. On the Brighton Reservation, we have 55 families 
who own cattle, a very good grade of Hereford cattle. And originally 
these cattle were loaned to the Seminole Tribe as drought relief cattle 
from some of those Western States. And the Seminole Tribe organ- 
ized what they call a trust agreement with the Bureau and accepted 
these cattle, about 1,400 head, and then just last year, after the cattle 
were paid for—by the way, the Seminole Tribe made their repay- 
ment to the Bureau a year and a half in advance. So the cattle at the 
present time belong to the Seminoles. 

Now, these 55 families at Brighton own approximately 50 head 
of cattle each, and they have taken a chattel mortgage from the tribe 
for repaying in cash over a period of 8 years. 

At Big Cypress we have 33 families, so we have a total of 88 families, 
individuals, who own cattle now on the 2 reservations. And pri- 
marily these 2 reservations, or the lands, are being used for the 
cattle industry, or the cattle program. 

Senator Smatuers. Do the heads of each family join together in 
looking after these cattle, or do any of them have any other jobs? 

Mr. Maron. Well, at the present time the majority of them have 
jobs. Because we have two co-ops, and they have set up a board of 
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directors for each co-op, on Brighton and Big Cypress, and they have 
appointed a manager, one of their own people, to be responsible on a 
monthly basis. Then when the time comes for branding or the time 
comes for sales or the time comes for any other operations, the man- 
ager will call in individuals and tell them that they have to be up there 
at a certain time for so many days. 

Senator Smatruers. How about the Indians on the Tamiami Trail? 
How do they make their living? 

Mr. Marmon. The majority of them have these little trading posts, 
and, in addition to the at, they use these air boats and go out in season 
and hunt frogs and sell frog legs on the Miami m: arket. And then in 
the potato season they help harvest potatoes around Homestead, and 
also harvest beans in certain areas. So it is seasonal work with them. 

Representative Berry. Would the Senator permit me to ask a ques- 
tion now just to locate this Tamiami Trail ? 

Where is it? 

Mr. Marmon. It runs due west of Miami. 

Senator Smarners. Congressman Rogers can point that out to you. 

Representative Berry. It wouldn’t be on this map ? 

Mr. Marmon. No. 

Representative Harry. Let’s get back to this cattle operation at 
Brighton. That is practically all the lands that these Indians have 
that is worth anything, isn’t it? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Hater. Let me ask you if you know this: What is 
the status of that Indian land? Is it held by the Interior Department 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? Or who owns it? 

Mr. Marmon. At the present time, 27,040 acres are what we call 
resettlement lands—27,086. 

Representative Harry. The total land rests where now? 

Mr. Marmon. The title is in the United States Government, but it 
was purchased by the Agriculture Department, and we have the use of 
it. In other words, under the agreement between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Indian Bureau, the Seminoles have the use of this. 

Representative Hater. So actually the Department of Agriculture 
has the title, and you merely have the use of that land; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. If this bill were passed, for example, what 
would happen to that land? Would the land be turned back to the 
Indians, or, from the fact that the title is in the Department of Agri- 
culture, would the Federal Government own it and the Indians not 
have anything? 

Mr. Ler. Senator Smathers, according to this bill, the title to the 
land would be turned over to the Indians. That land is held by the 
United States now. The Department of Interior actually has the 
supervision of it. And we are proposing, since the Indians have im- 
proved that land and are living on it, to turn it over to the Indians as 
a gift, if the provisions of this bill are carried out. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, when this bill is adopted, do I 
understand it is the Federal Government’s intention to give title to all 
this land, and turn it over to the Indians? 

Mr. Lee. That is the proposal in this bill. 
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Senator Smaruers. How would you go about doing that? To whom 
would you turn it over? Would you turn it over to the tribe, or how 
would that work? 

Mr. Ler. This bill gives the Indians the choice of the type of or- 
ganization they will have to hold land. The lands that they own 
are held in trust by the United States. And this bill proposes that 
the tribe would choose the type of legal entity that they would like 
to continue ownership. 

They may form a corporation or choose a trustee or some other 
legal entity to hold this land for them. And in ease they did that, 
this land that is held by the United States, actually owned by the 
United States, would be turned over to that legal entity. 

Senator Smaruers. The land now held by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the fee title, is in the Department of Agriculture, or in the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Ler. It is in the Federal Government, and it has actually been 
transferred from the Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Senator Smatuers. So the Department of Interior now holds the 
title? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the United States holds the title, but the Depart- 
ment of Interior is the agency that has supervision over it. 

Senator Smaruers. Back to Mr. Marmon a minute. 

Let me ask you: Does the Federal Government help these Indians 
that are not actually working with the cattle? Does the Federal 
Government now do anything to help those Indians make a livelihood ? 

Mr. Marmon. We have no employment program, as such, but we do 

wherever possible help them to secure employment locally through 
State agencies. And many of these Indians are able to get their own 
jobs. 

Senator SmarHers. How many of the male Indians up at the 
Brighton Reservation don’t do any work at all? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, it is seasonal with them. They may work 
with some of the ranchers around Glades County or Okeechobee, and, 
of course, many of the women and men work on the tomato farms and 
vegetable farms in season and work in some of the canning plants. 

Senator SMaruers. Do you know any of the male Indians on any 
of these reservations that have just refused to work and don’t do 
anything? 

Mr. Marmon. No, they are all willing to work. But it is rather 
seasonal. The distances between Big Cypress and Brighton are such 
that it is hard for them to get out. “For example, the Atlantic Land 
& Improvement Co. down there in Hendry County employed between 
25 and 30 of them for several months over the period of the last 2 or 
3 years. 

Senator SmaTtuers. Aside from what they grow themselves and 
what they are able to make from working, do they have to do much 
hunting and fishing in order to get enough food with which to live? 

Mr. Marmon. Those residing along the trail, I would say, have to 
do some hunting and fishing. 

Senator Smatrers. Have you noticed in the past several years any 
increase in the desire of the Indians to sort of assimilate themselves 
with the white man and the white man’s customs? 
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Mr. Marmon. I think, Senator, they are interested. Because the 
older Indians have indicated that they do want their children to attend 
the public schools rather than the Government schools. And, for 
example, many of the Indians have cars now, and they go to the stores 
and make their purchases and have that feeling of friendliness around 
the white communities. And there is not the backwardness that used 
to appear when I came there about 10 years ago. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it a fair statement to say that in your opin- 
ion you believe that in time most of the Indians of the Seminole Tribe 
will be assimilated with the white man in the white man’s customs, 
and the need for this type of legislation will not exist ? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, I would hate to say when, but I think in time 
it will come. 

I just want to say that when Roy Nash made his report in 1930, 
it looked very dismal. But I think anyone who read that report and 
makes a comparison now would see quite a change in the Seminole 
people down there. 

Senator Smatruers. Of the 624 Indians you said did not speak any 
English, what do you think would happen to them if this bill were 
adopted and they were turned loose, so to speak ? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, it would be quite difficult for them to carry on 
under any type of thing other than what the Government might be 
able to give. In other words, I feel that it isn’t quite time for the 
Seminoles to be released. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you envision these Indians who don’t speak 
any English, if this bill were passed, going into Fort Lauderdale or 
coming down to Miami and taking up residence down there? 

Mr. Maron. Hardly. 

Senator Smaruers. You think it would then, of course, be necessary 
for them to stay out on the reservation and keep retreating further into 
the backwoods, so to speak? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, with the road system, Senator, the road pro- 
grams that are being developed, we feel they are not isolated any 
more, and I feel that in time they are going to make good citizens of 
the county and of the State, and they are going to do their share. 
But, of course, this group of people who do not speak English will be 
hesitant for a good many years to go ahead and do anything other 
than what they are doing now. 

Senator Smaruers. Are more and more of the young Seminoles 
going to white schools? I think you testified to that a moment ago. 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, that is true each year. 

Senator Smaruers. Then, would it be logical to state that as time 
goes on there would be more and more Indians who could speak Eng- 
lish, and would be familiar with the white man’s customs? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Then is it logical to say that you can foresee 
the time when this particular type bill either would be desirable, or, 
because so many of them were familiar with the white man’s customs, 
it would not even be necessary ? 

Mr. Marmon. I think in time that would be so. 

Just for your information, we have a number of mixed bloods, I 
imagine in the neighborhood of 68 mixed bloods, that have white 
mixture. 
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Senator Smaruers. Are pou permitted, as an employee of the Gov- 
ernment, to have an opinion on this bill? 

Mr. Marmon. Well,no. I have my own. 

Senator Smaruers. You are not permitted to take a position con- 
trary to what might be the opinion of the people for whom you work. 
Is that what you are saying! 

Mr. Ler. Senator, may I answer that — The Department 
has stated its position officially in its official report. 

Senator Smatuers. I didnt hear that, sir. 

Mr. Ler. I said the Department has made known its official posi- 
tion in its report on this proposed legislation. Any witness of ours 
can state a personal opinion in answer to a question. I assume that 
is the question that you are asking Mr. Marmon. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you mind, while you are talking, telling 

us what the official Department position is? I havent been attending 
these meetings with the regularity with which I would like, but, as 
you know, there are other committee meetings going on. 
" Mr. Ler. As you know, Senator, the Department submitted a report 
on all of these tribes that were listed in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108. We forwarded a proposed bill for each of these tribes. It 
was stated in House Concurrent Resolution 108 that the Congress 
deemed that these tribes were ready for a removal of Federal super- 
vision and asked us to prepare that legislation. We have prepared 
it to the best of our ability. 

As the Assistant Secretary indicated, the day he testified on these 
bills, it is the best possible solution the Department could come up 
with in the time allotted. In general, I think it is the feeling of the 
Department that most of these groups are able to take care of them- 
selves. And we have drafted legislation that we think would accom- 
plish that. 

On the other hand, as the Assistant Secretary stated in his testi- 
mony, our solutions may not be perfect, and it was hoped that at these 
hearings, all of the various aspects of the problem would come out 
and the Congress would be able to formulate a sound program for 
the termination of Federal supervision. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, if the evidence at this hearing 
showed, for example, that it would not be wise within 3 years, or 
at the end of 3 years, to release Federal jurisdiction of the Seminole 
Indians, if there was sufficient evidence presented here, you people 
would not necessarily insist on it. 

Mr. Lex. We would not insist on anything. I think that is the 
prerogative of the Congress. We have simply done our best to try 
to propose legislation that we think would be practicable and would 
be equitable to the Indians. 

Representatives Rogers. Would the gentleman yield right there? 
You propose, and we dispose. Is that right? 

You propose, and the Congress disposes. 

Mr. Ler. Correct. 

Representative Berry. As a matter of fact, in your report, Mr. Lee, 
you set out on page 2— 

Most of the Indians favor Federal supervision over tribal property for an- 
other 25 years and are opposed to the State of Florida acting as trustee. 
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Mr. Ler. That is correct. We have tried to give an honest opinion 
of what we have found. I think you will also note that there are 
groups that are in favor of termination of the trust. 

Back to your original question, Senator Smathers, the Department 
tries to gag no witness, and you are at perfect liberty to ask the super- 
intendent his personal opinion, and he is at liberty to give his personal 
opinion. , 

Senator Smaturrs. It wouldn’t weigh heavily on him in any way if 
his opinion differed from the Department’s then ¢ 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Marmon, if there were a referendum, if all 
of the Indians were permitted to vote on what they wanted insofar as 
ending Federal control, what do you think the result would be? 

Mr. Maron. I believe that they would vote against termination. 

Senator Smaruers. And by what proportion? Would it be 60-40, 
or 30-70? 

Mr. Marmon. 75 percent or so, or maybe more. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me put it this way. Do you think there has 
been any increase in the desire to end Federal control and jurisdiction, 
in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Marmon. In the last 10 years? Well, on some things it might, 
like on education, law and order, and welfare. It might go well. But 
in connection with their lands and their cattle program, I would 
hesitate to say. I think it should continue. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think there is any fear on the part of the 
Indians that if this Federal control and jurisdiction were suddenly 
taken away, they might lose their lands? 

Mr. Marmon. I feel so, yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think if you could establish that they 
would not lose their lands, that they could practically and logically 
be held in trust for them, more of them would then be in favor of end- 
ing Federal jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Marmon. I do, Senator. 

Senator Smatuers. And you think much of the opposition to this 
bill stems from the fear that the Indian has that he might lose his 
land ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, those are all the questions I 

yanted to ask at this moment. 

Representative Berry. Thanks, Senator, for bringing that out. 

I have one more question along the line that the Senator was carry- 
ing out here a while ago, on land and titles. 

There is a State Indian reservation, isn’t there, in connection with 
the Big Cypress? Or at least it is adjacent to the Big Cypress! 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. 

Representative Berry. What would be the situation with regard to 
that land if this bill were passed ? 

Mr. Marmon. That, of course, is held in trust, so to speak, by the 
board of internal improvement, the internal improvement board of the 
State of Florida. They hold title to these lands, tax free, and for the 
perpetual use of the Seminoles. 

Representative Berry. And who makes use of that land ? 

Mr. Marmon. The Seminole Indians are making use of it. 
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Representative Berry. Do the people on the Brighton make any 
use of it ¢ 

Mr. Marmon. No, sir; primarily the Big Cypress people, with their 
cattle program. We utilize part of it in the winter season when the 
floodwaters have receded. We use that as a grazing area. And some 
of the Indians use it as a hunting area. But primarily at the present 
time, it benefits, you might say, the Big Cypress group, and a few of 
those coming up from the trail to hunt. 

Representative Berry. In other words, about two-thirds of the 
Seminole Indians really have no benefit from this State area. 

Mr. Marmon. That is right. We are hoping that over the next few 
years, when our road program is developed on the Big Cypress Reser- 
vation, and the flood-control program of the State of Florida is fully 
developed, there will be a possibility of draining some of the Big 
Cypress Reservation areas, in order to develop the pasturelands and 
perhaps double the cattle numbers, or even more, in the next several 
years. 

Representative Berry. Has this land been surveyed ? 

Mr. Marmon. The Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations have 
been surveyed ; yes. 

Representative Berry. And that land is or is not privately owned 
land in the reservation ? 

Mr. Marmon. There is some in the Big Cypress as well as in the 
Brighton Reservation. Take Brighton, for example. The Lykes 
Bros. own title certificates for 480 acres, which are within the exterior 
boundaries of the Brighton Reservation. And then there is a section 
11, 640 acres, that was allotted and blocked out during the boom days, 
and I suppose there are 40 or maybe 100 different owners. And we 
have not been able to have the lands blocked out in acreage in order to 
have it purchased. And likewise at Big Cypress, there are small par- 
cels of land that are owned by individuals all over the United States. 

Representative Berry. Is there any demand by non-Indians to pur- 
chase any of this land? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, there has been, and there has not been. We 
have been trying, of course, to close out those small parcels of land 
for the benefit of the tribe. No one has moved in to use them or to 
settle on those lands. 

Representative Berry. The land adjacent to these reservations is 
all privately owned ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And what is the market value of a quarter 
section of land adjacent to the Big Cypress Reservation here? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, there is a ranch owner that owns a township of 
land just north of us, there, and I believe he values his land at around 
25 an acre at the present time. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt you, I 
might say, and I am sure Congressman Rogers could testify, that 
there are many, many people who would like to purchase these In- 
dians’ land. There is no doubt but what there is a great market for it 
existing at this very moment. 

Representative Suurorp. Will the gentleman yield there? 


What is the nature of the ownership of the Lykes Bros. in this reser- 
vation ? 
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Mr. Marmon. They hold title to 400 acres. You see, the lands were 
owned originally by people who failed to pay up the taxes. 

Represe ntative SivForp. So that the Lykes Bros. property is from 
tax title, from individuals who have failed i? pay their individual 
taxes, and they have been able to get title to the land? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative SuurorD. That is all. 

Representative Rocrrs. I believe you have been superintendent 
down there since 1942, Mr. Marmon? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Rogers. Would you mind stating your ess 
observations on whether or not, in your experience with the Indian 
from 1942 until now, you think they are prepared for the te rmination 
of Federal supervision ? 

Mr. Marmon. No; I do not. I think there should be additional 
time given to them in order that they may progress as they are going 
at the present time. 

Now, for example, we have these 88 families that owe the tribe 
$261,000, plus 3 percent interest, that are to be paid back over a period 
of 8 years to the tribe, and if the Federal Government moves out, 
we feel that those loans or payments will be defaulted. 

Representative Rogers. I believe that you and I participated in 
two meetings down at Dania. I believe during last fall you and I 
were present at two conventions the Indians had. 

Mr. Marmon. That is true. 

Representative Rogers. And my impression was that it was over- 
whelmingly the opinion of the Indians that this Federal super- 
vision should not be terminated at this time. 

Mr. Marmon. That is correct. 

Representative Rogers. One other question. Do you know of any 
intermarriage of the Indians with the whites since you have been 
superintendent there ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes; we have had several, Congressman, where Indian 
men have married white women. 

Representative Rogers. Do you know what number? 

Mr. Marmon. About five. 

Representative Berry. Are there any other questions? 

You may continue. 

Mr. Marmon. I would like now to discuss the health situation that 
we are operating there. We have 1 Bureau employee, a public- 
health nurse, and the Government allots us about $36,000 a year 
for health services. We have an agreement with the Dade County 
hospital, which is the Jackson Memorial ane al, to accept Semi- 
noles from Dade and Collier Counties on $15 per patient day. Then 
we have a hospital at Fort Lauderdale, in Broward County, where 
they accept the Seminoles, and another hospital at Clewiston, and 
another at Okeechobee. 

Then, the Bureau pays for all of the expenses of any hospitali- 
zation, and we have doctors and physicians on a fee basis, whenever 
the Seminoles require hospitalization or wish consultations on their 
illnesses. 
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Representative Rocers. How many of the Indians can speak 
English? 

Mr. Marmon. 278. 

Representative Rogers. Out of about 9004 

Mr. Marmon. 918; yes. 

Representative Rogers. Don’t they have two languages among 
themselves ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes; the Cow Creeks, living in the Brighton area; 
and the Mikasukies. 

Representative Rogers. When one speaks, do the others have to have 
an interpreter / 

Mr. Maron. They frequently do. Very few speak both lan- 
guages, 

Re presen tative Berry. I would just like to ask, Mr. Lee, before we 
get away from this thought: Has the Federal Government in the past 
actually done a great deal, taken supervision, and so forth, as to these 
Indians? Haven’t they pretty much taken care of themselves in 
the past ¢ 

Mr. Lee. It is my understanding that this tribe has ee a very 
independent group, and that until very recently the Federal Govern- 
ment has not done a great deal in connection with its trust responsi- 
bility. 

Representative Berry. If we should change our attitude now and 
suddenly decided to do more for them, isn’t it possible that they would 
become more dependent on the Federal Government than they are 
at the present time? 

Mr. Ler. It is entirely possible. 

Representative Berry. In which event we would be getting them 
further away from the final goal, the ultimate goal, that we are 
hopeful of ? 

Ler. I think that is a definite possibility. As I understand 
it, these people have been very independent. They have taken care 
of themselves until rather recently. I think there is always that 
danger in any kind of a supervised program, one where you have 
such a tight relationship as you have on these trust programs. 

I think it might be well to ask Mr. Marmon that question and see 
what his opinion on it is, since he has been working with them since 
the time that we have had much of a program down there. 

Representative Brrry. I would like to ask Mr. Marmon that 
question 

Just what has the Government been providing for the individual 
Indian, for instance, other than this cattle program ? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, we have provided these two day schools, as I 
mentioned earlier. 

Representative Berry. I mean in the way of helping them to make 
a living, providing employment, or any such thing. 

Mr. Marmon. We have employed some of them with the cattle pro- 
grams in the beginning, and then we have a road program at the pres- 
ent time at Big Cypress, and we are enjoying in the neighborhood 
of 22 Indians. Some of them drive trucks, are tractor operators, 
bulldozer operators, and do general labor work in connection with the 
construction program. 
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Representative Berry. But actually the Government hasn't done 
too much for these people, has it? 

Mr. Marmon. No. That is very true. 

Representative Berry. Now, do you feel, if we should go in there 
and attempt to do more, as we have done in some of the foreign 
countries, for instance, we are liable to obtain about the same result 
as we have had over there / 

Mr. Maron. It is my feeling that we are not doing too much other 
than building the two reservations up. In other words, we are 
spending quite a lot of money. I would say around $60,000 each year 
in the last 2 or 3 years. That is on the road-construction program. 

Representative Berry. To make the reservation more accessible? 

Mr. Marmon. That is true. Then within 2 years the road program 
should be completed. Therefore, there would be no more need for 
putting in money for that. 

Now, the Bureau has no trouble with the welfare, because the State 
of Florida is agreeable to helping out those Indians who qualify for 
old age or ADC, and then as to law and order, the sheriffs and other 
law-enforcement officers are very helpful. 

So you might say that welfare, law and order, and education could 
be dropped in time. 

Representative Berry. Have you conferred with the counties, for 
instance, to see if they would be willing to take on any extra burden 
as a result of withdrawal? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. We had a group from the area office in Musko- 
gee and myself that visited some of the county units, such as health 
and welfare and education. And with this proposed legislation com- 
ing up rather suddenly—at the time we were not too sure how things 
would be worked out—but they were agreeable to anything we might 
be able to work out with them in the future. 

Representative Berry. Was there any thought on their part that 
the Federal Government should possibly help with law enforcement 
as well as education and health? 

Mr. Marmon. Not on law enforcement, or even on health. One or 
two of the counties, of course, felt that they might be a burden, be- 
cause, for example, in Hendry County, where there is a small popula- 
tion of whites, they felt that there might be some burden on the county 
there 

But so far there has been no trouble with them. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any Indian police? 

Mr. Marmon. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. It is all done by the county ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir. 

Representative Harry. As a matter of fact, your law enforcement 
problem among these tribes is just practically nonexistent. They 
are fine, law-abiding citizens, are they not ? 

Mr. Marmon. That is true. 

Representative Harry. And the State of Florida, as a matter of 
fact, when you get right down to it, probably has done more for these 
Indians than the Federal Government has, which has done very little? 

Mr. Marmon. I have found the county officials in that particular 
area, particularly those we have had to deal with, very sympathetic 
in connection with law enforcement and welfare, and education, too. 
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Representative Berry. Then if we fixed up these roads, and so forth, 
why should they be so fearful of the Federal Government getting out? 

Mr. Marmon. As I understand the bill, when termination comes, 
the lands will become taxable. 

Representative Berry. Then it is primarily the tax problem they 
fear? 

Mr. Marmon. That is right. Then they have these cattle that have 
been issued to families, that are going to run for 8 years on repayment, 
and they feel they need some he ‘Ip on that, as far as collection is con- 
cerned, and proper management of their cattle program, because they 

jt ist ge tting started on a different type of oper: ition. 

"Re presentative Berry. If, however, a cooperative association or 
corporation were set up, couldn’t the cattle program be handled under 
that sort of a trustee or private corporate existence ? 

Mr. Marmon. It is very possible that it could be worked out some- 
how. 

Senator Smatners. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right 
there? A moment ago, it was stated, I think by Mr. Lee, that there 
was a possibility that if the Federal Government gave more aid, it 
would probably lead to the Indians becoming more dependent. 
Wasn’t that generally what Mr. Lee testified to? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. I testified that that was a possibility, in answer to 
a question the Congressman had asked me. 

Senator Smatrers. Mr. Lee, have you heard of such a program as 
the point-4 program that the Feder: nl Government has in countries 
around the world? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. And you have heard of the Marshall plan? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

enator Smatners. And are not all those programs designed to 
help people outside the United States be able to make themselves 
strong and strengthen their economy ? 

Mr. Ler. That is the general purpose. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, we can’t very well say then that actually 
what we are doing is to make those people more dependent, although 
in some instances I agree it looks like it has happened that way. 

ut, generally speaking, the purpose was to make them independent 
and strong, was it not? 

Mr. Lrr. That is correct. And I did not state that the purpose 
was to make them dependent. I simply, in reply to a question from 
Congressman Berry, stated that that was a possibility. He asked if 
that might be a possibility, and I stated “Yes.” 

Senator Smatners. Is it not a fact that since the Federal Govern- 
ment has had jurisdiction, of course, which has been a long time, that 
there has not been any exploitation of the Indian so far as his land is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Ler. I think that is correct. The Federal Government has 
protected the lands, as I understand it, and there hasn’t been too 
much chance for exploitation. 

Senator Smarners. And does it not appear that that is probably 
the principal reason that the Indians are desiring to keep the Federal 
Government in charge, because they do feel, as Mr. Marmon has testi- 
fied, if Federal jurisdiction is taken away their land might also be 
taken away from them? 
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Mr. Ler. Yes, I think that is very definitely the feeling of a number 
of these Indians. As Mr. Marmon or the chairman stated a few 
minutes ago, they are afraid of taxes, and they are afraid of someone 
taking those lands aw: ry. I would like to say, on that particular 
aspect of the situation, that we have proposed in this bill that the 
tribes either organize themselves into some type of corporation or 
other legal entity, or that they choose a trustee. Now, as to the pro- 
tection the Indians will get, I think a great deal will depend on how 
good a job is done in choosing a legal entity or a trustee. In the 
matter of taxes, I think the question resolves itself into one of basic 
economics, as to whether or not these people can afford to pay taxes 
under some type of legal entity. 

There again, the State of Florida might very well step into the 
situation. 

I think it has been brought out fairly clearly that the State of 
Florida is rendering most of the services to these people; that is, 
aside from the land responsibility that we are carrying out. The 
State has done a pretty good job, and I think we have to assume that 
the State is going to continue to do a good job. 

I think it boils down, Senator, pretty much to a question of: Can 
we set up a legal entity that will adequately protect these people’s 
lands? 

Senator Smaruers. Would you not agree that with three-fourths 
of the Indians being unable to speak English, the ang yp of exploi- 

tation might be great unless this Federal Government set up some 
sort of corporation whereby the title was guaranteed in the Indians? 

Mr. Lee. Well, certainly a great deal of care would have to be exer- 
cised in setting up this legal entity, and for that reason we have put 
a provision in these bills for approval by the Secretary of Interior 
of any entity that is set up. 

In other words, we want to make sure that the type of corporation 
or legal entity that is organized is a proper one and one which will 
protect the property rights of these people. 

Now, if the tribe does not propose such an organization, then we have 
an alternative in this bill whereby the Secretary of Interior would 
appoint a trustee to do that job. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it possible in the proposed law that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would have the authority to stop tribal enterprise, 
that he could force them to sell tribal property; or if the Secretary 
of Interior in his judgment decided it was time to do it, are the provi- 
sions such in this bill that he could summarily force them to dispose 
of their property ? 

Mr. Ler. No; I think not. 

Senator SMatruers. You don’t believe that he can? 

Mr. Ler. No. 

Senator Smatuers. You think that the bill does not give him that 
authority ? 

Mr. Ler. That is right. I think that the primary responsibility 
rests with the tribe. The Secretary does have the authority to dis- 
approve a legal entity that they come up with. 

But, as I indicated, his recourse then is to appoint a trustee for 
the protection of the assets. 

It is possible that if he continued to disapprove the legal entity that 
the tribe proposed, and none were finally agreed on by the tribe and 
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the Secretary, it would lead to liquidation. But I have more faith in 
the Secretary than that. 

I don’t think he is looking toward liquidation. He is trying to put 
these pe op le on their own feet and to give them the type of organiza- 
tion and the type of protection that the “vy want. 

Representative Berry. One more thought. If the gentleman would 
yield there, on the tax problem. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Lee, the State reservation covers 
nearly as much area as the two Federal reservations; isn’t that correct 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Representative Berry. The State reservation is not taxed. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Would it not be possible to work out some 
kind of a State supervision or something, that might work on the 
same basis, if these people are fearful of losing their property through 
taxation ? 

Mr. Ler. Our people discussed with the State the possibility of 
substituting a State trust for the Federal trust. It is my understand- 
ing that both the Indians and the State people were not in favor of 
that procedure. 

xy oe question does suggest the probability of the State, however, 
granting some kind of exemption to the Indians on these lands that 
are now held under Federal trust. 

It is entirely possible that the State might want to grant some type 
of tax exemption for those lands, and they could be put in a corporate 
setup or a private trustee setup of some kind without taxes. That, of 
course, would depend on the attitude of the State. Certainly our 
position is that we would be delighted to work with the State on 
any such type of program. 

Representative Rogers. Well, now, Mr. Lee, of the Interior Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government sets up a trusteeship, then you are 
not terminating Federal supervision. 

Mr. Ler. If what? 

Representative Rogers. If the Interior Department, under the bill, 
sets up a trusteeship, you are not terminating Federal supervision. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, we would be. Any trusteeship that we would 
set up would be a private trusteeship. It would be the same type 
of trusteeship that you have where a man dies and _ he leaves his 
estate in trust for his widow and children. It would be a private 
seentunaliin. 

Representative Rogers. They would certainly have to make some 
report to the Interior Dep: irtment. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. They would report to the State. That is, they 
would be accountable to the State, under State law, the same as any 
private trustee would be. 

Representative Rogers. Then you would disconnect yourself from 
any association with them at all? 

Mr. Ler. Completely, yes. As we envision this trusteeship pro- 
vision, it would operate under State law, the same as private trustee- 
ships do for thousands of widows and children at the present time. 

Again, I think a lot of this problem goes to the question of taxes. 
I believe that we have ample safeguards in the proposal to protect 
the Indians’ land. I think the big fear on the part of the Indians 
is that they will not be able to pay taxes. 
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Representative Rogers. Then you think the Indians can protect 
themselves / 

Mr. Lee. Well, I think they can protect themselves as far as their 
personal affairs are concerned. That is, they have been doing it 
for a good many centuries. They have been very independent in 
taking care of themselves. I think they have done a pretty good 
job of it. 

It is true that they have a big handicap in competing in the 
white society, because so few of them speak English. 

Representative Rocrrs. I do know, Mr. Chairman, a story of where 
an Indian did protect himself. He went to a bank and borrowed 
some money. ‘The cashier asked him, “Have you got security?” He 
said, “Yes, [ have some 500 hogs.” 

The banker said, “If you gave me the 500 hogs for security, I will 
make you a loan of $500.’ 

So he did. And it finally came along to where the Indian sold 
the hogs and had a surplus of some $5,000 to deposit. So this cashier 
asked him, “What about leaving your money in the bank with us?” 
The Indian thought for a minute and said, “How many hogs have 
you got?” [Laughter. | 

He was a pretty good businessman. 

Senator Warxins. Mr. Lee, a question was asked you about exten- 
sion of help to people, whether or not it made them dependent or 
not, and the comparison was made on the help we have been extending 
to Europe under the point 4 progr: im. 

May I call your attention to the fact that under the Marshall pro- 
gram the help was not extended to the individual. In the overall 
program, by and large, the biggest part was aid to the various govern- 
ments, and those governments required the individuals to pay in their 
own currency for everything they got, except where they were starv- 
ing or some emergency had taken place. But, on the whole, the doles 
didn’t go to the people themselves. They went to their governments. 

Under point 4—I have been overseas and I have investigated some of 
those programs—it is very doubtful at the moment just how much good 
they are doing because their numbers are so few, and the aid exte ‘nded 
reaches only in the direction of educating people rather than doing 
anything else. They think that the education they have been getting 
in some of those lands is probably not too good and we have a better 
brand, and we send our experts over to help them—to teach some of 
their people to go on teaching the rt 

As to the educational side of it, the State of Florida is, I think, as 
fully able as the United States is a teach these people. But we want 
to cut out the grants—the direct expenditures. I think that is not 
in the program—to grant any large sums of money for building of 
projects. We are extending the educational thing now. 

I wanted cos your attention to that because my good friend from 
Florida rather bore down on that just a bit. It doesn’t get to the 
individual people. I would be just as much against giving the Euro- 
peans a dole direct to the individuals as 1 would be to giving the 
Indians that sort of thing. I think you can absolutely ruin people by 
putting them on a dole. 

Senator Smarnuers. May I say that no one under this bill or any 
other bill that I know it, for that matter, has proposed that we give 
the Indians a direct dole. What we were talking about was Federal 
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supervision over the Indians’ lands and Federal supervision of the 
Indians’ health and Federal supervision of the Indians’ educational 
program. 

Now, as I understand point 4—and I have traveled a little bit in 
foreign countries myself—what they do is to bring in these people 
and tell them how to plow their land. They show them how to operate 
machinery ; they try to show them how to improve their schools; and, 
as I underst: and it, that is the same purpose as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s jurisdiction over the Indians. It is not to say, “Here, each of 
you may have $50 to put in your pocket.” 

So it seems to me that the whole program generally is designed 
to make them independent. That is what Federal supervision is 
supposed to have done—and to protect them against exploitation. 

The point 4 program is designed certainly in South America to 
teach the people down there to become inde »pendent and learn how to 
operate machinery and how to run their farms well. Certainly the 
Marshall aid program was designed, at one time, worse than this 
program. It gave money away, as the chairman well knows. 

And while the Government took the money, unfortunately, the 
people that finally got it were people who threw it away in many 
instances and never appreciated where it came from or never did any 
good with it. 

So I think the general idea was the same. 

I wasn’t trying to put words in Mr. Lee’s mouth. But I thought 
where he said that if the Federal Government helped it would be liable 
to make them more dependent. Asa matter of fact, in some countries 
I think it is true; that where we have helped they have become more 
dependent. But we ordinarily hoped that by our helping them they 
would become more independent, and that, of course, is the purpose, 
I think of the Federal Government’s supervision over the Indians 
today—to make them more independent. 

Senator Warxrns. I would like to, in that connection, make an- 
other observation, and that is this: that the Federal Government is 
not only helping the Indians in these areas, and all through the United 
States, but the whites themselves are getting a great many benefits 
which the y in turn have to pay for. They don’t realize it. Some of 
them think the “y are vetting it for nothing, bee ause the F ede ral Govern- 
ment is doing it. But we have our State extension work, in which the 
Federal Government puts up half or more of the money to teach even 
the whites. But the difference between the whites and the Indians 
is this: that with the help given, the whites are permitted to go on 
and manage their own affairs. All we try to give them is advice 
and education. And the Indian will come in with the white man 
for the extension work and all types of education that the Federal 
Government fosters. We have our health organization, our Public 
Health Service throughout the United States; and instead of the 
Indian Bureau doing thai, it is now proposed by legislation that 
the Public Hea'th Service take that over instead of the Indian Bureau 
running a little competing setup. 

But of all the things we are doing for other nations—we do not 
go so far as to take over their business. The Indians cannot come 
to Washington many times to appear here without a permit from 
the Indian Bureau. They can’t spend their money. They can’t 
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transfer their lands if they want to, no matter how desirable it is. 

We don’t attempt to go that far with other people. 

The impression made on me by the statement that the Indians do 
not understand the English language and have not been to school, 
is that apparently we have done a very miserable job there. Though 
they don’t want to cooperate in my State, a lot of the white people 
in my State don’t want to either, but they do or the truant officer 
takes them in. We are not going to allow the white children to run 
wild. Whether they want to or don’t, they have to go to school until 
they are 18 years of age. 

Mr. Ler. I think it is very fortunate, Mr. Chairman, that the peo- 
ple down in Florida now are recognizing - oh fact that these children 
must go to scheol, and increasing numbers are going to school. 

I would like to point out again that the State of Florida is doing 
a good job of taking them in their schools. As I see it, there is noth- 
ing in this bill that would interrupt that trend of putting all these 
children in school. 

They would be going into schools where they would have associa- 
tion with the white children and be able to grow up in that association. 

I might say that we have been trying, across the country, to con- 
vert as many of our Federal se ‘hools into public schools as possible. 
Because we fee! that it is ve ry much to the advantage of the children 
to go to the public schools rather than to our own Indian Service 
schools. And we are moving very rapidly toward the day when I 
think we will have very few, if any, Federal schools 

As I see it, this bill would not change the school situation in Florida 
one bit. There would be an increased tendency for these parents to 
put their children in the public schools, where they could get a vood 
education. 

I don’t know whether you were here, Mr. Chairman, but I also 
pointed out that the health services, the welfare services, and. as I 
think the Superint ndent pointed out, the law and orde r, were pretty 
much all handled by the State. So actually the situation boils down 
to a question of protection of the land, and whether or not the tribe 
is able to pay taxes on those lands 

Representative Harry. And building some more roads down there, 
so that they can get in and out. 

Mr. Ler. I think our Superintendent has indicated to you that 
our road program is moving’ ahead. I think he indicated we would 
have a good share of it done within 2 years. We would still be in there 
another ; 3 years, under the terms of this bill. 

Representative Harry. May I ask the Superintendent: What is the 
total mileage of in these reservations at the moment ? 

Mr. Marmon. I don’t happen to have the figures at the present 
time, but our road program on the Brighton Reservation, where we 
have 35.000 acres, is such that we have in the ne ‘ighborhood of 23 
miles within the reservation. 

Representative Hater. What kind of roads are they? 

Mr. Marmon. Those are secondary roads. They are graded and 
covered with shell or surfacing material. The county has signed 
what is called a bureau-county agreement to maintain those roads, 
after the Bureau of Public Roads accept them, based on their 
standards. 
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And we are doing the same thing down at the Big Cypress Reser- 
vation. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you finished with your statement ? 

Mr. Marmon. Does that answer your question on that? 

Representative Harry. Yes. But you continue to talk about the 
roads in the Brighton Reservation. What about down in the Big 
Cypress ¢ 

Mr. Marmon. We have 17 miles down there to be constructed. 

Representative Hatey. How much is in operation, now, though? 

Mr. Marmon. Sir? 

Representative Hatey. How much is in operation now? 

Mr. Marmon. At Big Cypress? 

We are developing abovt 8 miles of what we call the west boundary 
road, from the subagency headquarters. And in perhaps 2 more 
years or a year and a half, at most, we will complete the Big Cypress 
road system, if we get the appropriation. 

Representative Hairy. That is all. 

Mr. Marmon. Just one point on the education system. 

Mr. Lee mentioned the fact that the States are accepting the Semi- 
noles without question. Our plan is, because of the small attendance 

at Brighton of our Indians, that we may close the Brighton day 
school at the end of this current school year, and all of the children 
in the Brighton area would be going to the public schools. So in 
time all of the children in Florida would be attending the public 
schools. 

We are now working with the Hendry County Superintendent of 
Schools and others in that area with the idea of getting those children 
in the Big Cypress Reservation in the public schools. ° 

Senator Warkrns. Do you want to make any further statement, Mr. 
Lee, about the bill itself? You were going to give us some analysis of 
the bill. 

Mr. Ler. I would be glad to. 

Senator Warxrns. Just a moment. 

Has the Superintendent finished his statement ? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, I think there is one other aspect of the 
problem that he hasn’t been able to go over too well, and that is the 
contracts that he has made with the State and local officials and the 
Indians themselves. I think that should be in the record. 

Senator Warkins. Yes. We would like to have your report on that. 

Mr. Marmon. To begin with, I might point out that on October 
9 and 10, we had 2 of the officials from the area office, Mr. Talley and 
Mr. Caldwell, and 1 or 2 others, and we held a 2-day meeting at the 
Dania agency headquarters, where we discussed the proposed bill as 
well as resolution 108. So the Indians were quite thoroughly in- 
formed of the resolution as well as the proposed bill. 

Of course, at that time, we did not know what the time limit would 
be. However, they felt that they should have at least 25 years in which 
to have the Federal services continue, because of the lack of education, 
and because of their landholdings, and because of the road system and 
the cattle program. Those are the main thoughts that they had at that 
time. 
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Now, as far as education, law and order, and welfare, are concerned, 
those did not enter into the point of the question as to whether the 
Government should continue. 

Then, following that, there were other meetings held on the res- 
ervations at Brighton, Big Cypress, and Dania, to continue to fa- 
miliarize them with the proposed bill and other matters in connection 
with the bill. 

Senator Warxkins. There was no mention of the matter of the 
health services for the Indians in that statement you just made. What 
about the health services? 

Mr. Marmon. Of course, at the present time we are working with 
the county agencies to secure si types of medicines, but on the 
whole the Indi: ans feel that the health services should be continued, 
because of the fact that they are not in a position to pay the medical 
bills at the hospitals or pay the doctors the fees that they are asking. 
There are 3 or 4 who carry health insurance. I know of 3 or 4 who 
carry health insurance. 

Senator Warkins. Did you discuss this matter earlier, this matter 
of health service to the Indians? 

Mr. Marmon. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. I don’t want to have it repeated. I will read it 
in the record. But I am interested in that. We do have matters 
before us now proposing that the Indian Health Service all be turned 
over to the Public Health Service, and be under that overall program, 
rather than to have a competing organization in the Indian Bureau. 
That may be the answer to that. 

Senator SMaruers. Mr. Chairman, right there, may I ask a ques- 
tion? 

Under the present setup, do the Indians have a doctor close by each 
reservation? Or how many doctors do they have to start with? 

Mr. Marmon. We have four doctors on what you might call a fee 
basis. We have 1 in Fort Lauderdale, for example, 1 at Clewiston, 
and 1 at A nada and then for the Dade County and Collier 
County area they can go to the Dade County Clinic on 62d Street 
there. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, there is no doctor on the reserva- 
tion or close to the reservation ? 

Mr. Marmon, No. 

Senator Smaruers. When they need such services today they have to 
go into town to get it ? 

Mr. Marmon. That is true. 

Senator Smaruers. So if, as the chairman has suggested, the situa- 
tion was changed and this was put under the health department, they 
wouldn’t have any further to go? 

Mr. Marmon. It would be the same distance. At the present ume, 
we have the Public Health nurse paid by the Bureau, and she super- 
vises these activities of health and checks on those who might be hospi- 
talized and keeps check on the costs and so on, so that we may operate 
within the budget that is allowed for health services. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you see any disadvantage to the Indian in 
changing the health program to the point where the Public Health 
takes over the jurisdiction, the health of the Indians? Do you see 
any disadvantage of that program to the Indian? 
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Mr. Marmon. I think so, in the beginning. I don’t know how long 
it will last, in the changeover. Because our present nurse is familiar 
with all the families, knows where they live, and it would seem to me 
that it would take some time for a changeover, where the Indians would 
become used to fone to certain places for these health services. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, the only difficulty you see is 
educating the Indian to gotoa different address ¢ 

Senator Warktrns. The fact of the matter is that I think the legisla- 
tion would simply transfer over to the Public Health Service all those 
that are on the Indian Bureau payrolls. I know that is contemplated 
with respect to the agriculture extension work, that all the employees 
of the Indian Bureau would be transferred to the State and Federal 
avencies. 

Mr. Marmon. Isthat a bill now? 

Senator Watktns. Yes; we have a bill that either has been intro- 
duced or will be introduced, covering that field. And most of the 
States, in fact practically all of the States, are agreeable to that. 

They will not then have a competing Extension Service in the same 
county just for a few Indians, competing with the one that the white 
people have. It is an extravagant, expensive way to handle things. 

What we are doing is operating a little empire within an empire. 
It seems to me very wasteful and extravagant. 

We think we can get better service to the Indians by utilizing the 
services that is given to the white people, and if necessary transferring 
over from the Indian Bureau these people who are used to handling 
them. 

They will be the same people, only under a different organization, 
different management. 

Mr. Marmon. It is my hope, then, in that event, that the present Ex- 
tension agent, who has been with them since about 1938, may be taken 
over by the State, because he is familiar with all of the Indian people. 

Senator Warxins. Is he making any progress ? 

Mr. Marmon. Well, so that they can handle their own roundups and 
branding and managing their own affairs so far as the actual labor is 
concerned. But when it comes to anything in the way of making any 
business transactions, it would be difficult for them. 

Senator Smatners. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion right 
here? I know that there are many Indians here who plan to leave 
tomorrow, who are undergoing considerable expense. I wonder if we 
might delay the testimony of these people here in Washington and 
hear these people from Florida, and then if we want additional 
information bring the people back, who are from the departments? 

Representative Berry. There is just one other question I would like 
to ask. A little while ago, I asked about the intermarriage between 
the Indians and the whites, but I didn’t ask about intermarriage be- 
tween the Indians and colored people. Is there any intermarriage 
there? 

Mr. Marmon. No; there is none of that. We have had a couple of 
families back through the years that have had some colored blood. 

This will complete, as far as I am concerned, the data that I had. 

Senator Watkins. I think we will follow Senator Smathers’ sug- 


gestion. If we have people who would like to go back, we will hear 
them next. 
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Senator Smatruers. Mike Osceola is here with his wife. He went to 
the Miami High School. He is for this bill. There are many who are 
against it. But we might start off by having Mike Osceola. 

Senator Watkins. We will have Mike Osceola. 

State your name and your address and your occupation, if you have 
one. 


STATEMENTS OF MR. AND MRS. LARRY MIKE OSCEOLA, TAMIAMI 
TRAIL, FLA. 


Mr. OscEOLA. Mr. Chairman, my hame 1s Lat ry Mike Osceola, and J 
am 33 years of ave, and ] am a Seminole Li dian residing on the 
‘Tamiami Trail just a little bit west of Miami. 

My occupation—I run a trading post, and also I am employed as a 
mechanic for one of the large airlines in Miami, Fla. 

Senator Watkins. You are an airplane mechanic ? 

Mr. Oscroua. That is right, for a commercial airline. 

Senator Warkins. Are you an Indian of the fullblood $ 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sir: [ am. 

Senator Watkins. And who do you have with you? 

Mr. Oscroua. This is my wife. The reason I brought her up here 
I have prepared testimony from one of the attorneys in Miami, but 
I have my own testimony to read, and I am going to ask her to read, 
not in the capacity of any authority, but just to read the public record 
of this written testimony. 

Senator WatTkKIns. I am sure the committee will be delighted to hear 
you and also delighted to have your wife read that other statement. 

Senator SMATHERS. Mike, you were born on an Indian reservation ¢ 

Mr. Oscroia. No, sir; I wasn’t. 

Senator SmatHers. Where were you born / 

Mr. Osceoua. To be truthful, I was born in what we call the Ever 
glades of Florida, right with the crocodiles and snakes, not in Miami 
but in the Everglades. 

Senator Smatruers. Do all your relatives still live out in the 
Everglades? 

Mr. OSCEOLA. No; actually we don’t have any Indians living in the 
Everglades now. 

Senator Smatruers. I mean along the trail ? 

Mr. Oscroia. Yes; along the highway. 

Senator Smaruers. Where did you go to school ¢ 

Mr. Oscro.a. Well, I traveled around the country first. Then I 
found out what was going on, and I wanted to go to school. And at 
that time conditions were different among the tribal leaders, so they 
all objected to it, and they said that was against the Indian law, and 
I would have to be executed, and they would let me go, but I told them 
I wasn’t seared to go. 

Senator Warkins. What did you say, “executed” ? 

Mr. Oscreoia. Yes; and we still have some practice of that nature 
existing in Florida. 

Senator Watkins. Who was to do the executing ? 

Mr. Osceoia. The Indians themselves. They call themselves medi 
cine men, and other ones. | didn’t take them seriously, of course, 
because I am still here. 
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But I went to school in spite of that, and that was back in 1938. 

Senator SmarHers. Where did you go to school 

Mr. Oscrora. I went to school in Miami High School. I started 
in Miami High School without any education whatever, and I went 
and pleaded with the principal of the school; and Senator Smathers 
also attended Miami Senior High School. 

Senator Smaruers. We are alumni together, aren’t we? 

Mr. Oscrota. Yes. Of course, he went just a little before I did. 

Senator SmarHers. Mike was one of our outstanding athletes. 

Mr. Oscroxa. So they asked me if I ever had a private tutor, and 
I said “No; I never had.” They said, “That means you don’t know 
much.” I said, “That is absolutely right. If I did, I wouldn’t be 
going to school. That is what i want to go to school for.” 

So they finally said, “I am going to make a deal. If you go to 
school for one semester and make a passing grade, 1 shall let you 
remain in school. 

ut, on the other hand, if you fail to pass the subjects, I will have 
you transferred back to the grade school.” They said, “We will let 
you start at the seventh grade or somewhere along in there.” 

Isaid,“All right. I will take that chance.” 

I worked very hard, because I was afraid I would fail. I worked 
very hard, and I was just doing what they told me to. In the first 

emester I had close to 85 average in high school. 

So it is possible for anyone who wants to do something to succeed 
in things they haven’t done before. 

And, of course, later on I was just like the rest of the students. 
After the first semester, I just drifted along and did what I could 
to get by. 

Senator Warxrns. You don’t mean you just drifted. You got in 
and worked, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Oscrora. I got some work in, but I didn’t work as hard as I 
did the first time, after I learned the ropes, you know. 

Senator Smatuers. You learned how to take it easy. Wasn’t 
that it? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes. Well, either I took it easy or just learned how 
to perform my duties, and that made it a little simpler. 

Senator WATKINS. I thought after you got in and saw how tough 
the white man’s school w as, from that time on, it wasn’t tough for you. 

Mr. Oscro.a. That is possible. As Senator Smathers stated, I was 
on the football team and the track team, and I was in 1940 State 
champion in the javelin, and I came in second in the discus and third 
in the shotput. But I have sort of forgotten about it, because I am 
not looking to the glory of the past. I am still going on with what 
I can do. 

Of course, the competition might not have been good when I was 
State champion. But I was playing football with the regular team, 
and we won most of our games. That is where my formal education 
ended, in 1941. I started in high school, and I finished high school. 
But I did not obtain my diploma. I lacked about an eighth credit, 
and I intended to continue, but the war came along, and I went out 
and got myself a job, and, of course, I registered under the draft rules 
which we had. 

So I registered for the draft thinking that I would be in the Army 
most any time if they called me. And I had secured employment. 
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That was in 1940. And I started in making about 35 cents an hour 
as a trainee in an aircraft factory. And in 3 months time I worked 
myself up to a top classification, and I made about $1.20 an hour, 
which was pretty high pay at that time. 

Well, I guess that would just about end my formal education. And 
later on, I went to the United States Naval Air Corps as a civilian 
employee. 

My formal education, of course, consisted of 3 years. It started in 
the white house, and particularly in Dade County schools it starts in 
the 10th grade and goes through the 12th grade. So that was the 
only schooling I ever had. 

Senator Warkrins. I notice your name is Osceola. Are you a de- 
scendent of or related to an historic Indian chief by that name? 

Mr. Oscrota. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator Warxins. What relationship ? 

Mr. Oscroia. He was my great-great-grandfather. 

Senator Warxrns. You may proceed. 

Mr. Oscrota. As I said, that ended by formal education, but I 
never stopped trying to learn. I have acquired a lot of books at my 
own expense, and I have continued to read on things, and my hobby 
is to study on, you might say, Government. So I know most of the 
people who are doing good work up here in Washington and those not 
doing good work. J am not an authority on it. It is just a hobby. 
It is a very interesting subject, and I like it. 

Senator Warkins. We hope too many people don’t get that hobby. 

Mr. Oscroua. I don’t know. I would like to recommend that to 
everybody, because I think it is really nice. 

Senator Warxrns. Well, you are studying all of our bad qualities. 

Mr. Oscro.a. No, I don’t do that. 

Senator Smaruers. Mike, may I ask you, to get to the meat of this 
coconut: Do you favor the end of Federal supervision and control of 
the Seminole Indians? 

Mr. Osceoia. Yes, I definitely do. I have been in favor for quite 
a number of years. 

Senator Smaruers. And why do you favor it? What are your 
reasons for being in favor of it? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well I de 7 think that the taxpayers’ money that has 
been spent on the amount of peo yple that it is set aside for is justified. 
I have had that feeling for quite a number of years, and I am more 
convinced now than ever that it should be terminated. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it your opinion that eventually the Indians, 
the Seminole Indians particularly, should be assimilated with the 
white people of Florida insofar as schools and customs and so on are 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Oscroia. I don’t know just what particular reference you have, 
“assimilating.” Not necessarily. They can live on their own camps 
or wherever they want to live, and still continue to get their education. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it your idea that they should come under the 
Federal law ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Federal and State and local laws. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that the Indian would be better 
off, or worse off, if that should happen? And why? 
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Mr. Oscroia. Well the Indians would be better off, with the excep 
tion of one thing. They were talking about that they were afraid to 
lose their lands through taxation. 

Senator Smaruers. Why do you think the Indian would be better 


olf ¢ 

Mr. Oscroua. Well, you wer talking about the point program, 
and that is a ve ry intere ‘sting subject, on that progr: im. “veryb dy 
has an om nion, and I happen to have an opinion, and in my way of 
thinking ] I don’t think a1 Ly polic y like that should be in effect concern- 


ing the Indian problems. I think the Federal Government has been 
in the Indian business for close to 150 years, have they not ¢ 

Senator Warkins. Approximately that. 

Mr. Oscroia. And I think, if my reference is correct, the Federal 
Government’s intentions were to kind of set up the Indians after the 
wars, and when they were wounded and sick, to get over the hump. 

Senator Sataruers. Do you think that the Indian becomes more 
independent then as the Federal Government’s control continues? 
Do you think that is hurting the Indian, in making the Indian more 
dependent ¢ 

Mr. Osceona. I would think so. Being a human being, I am sure 
if an yone agreed to paying my eroceries and health services and so 
on, I wouldn’t get up and go to work. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know of any instances where the Fed 
eral Government has given the groceries or things of that nature to 
the Indians? 

Mr. Oscecta. No, sir. So I must say it is more or less on a kind of 
sense of false security, I might say, being impressed that they are being 
protected. But, actually, I don’t know of any Indians who are bene- 
fiting by getting direct money, monthly checks, or anything of that 
nature. 

Senator Smaruers. What would happen to the 621 Indians who 
don't peak English i l f the Fede ral control were removed, and they 
were suddenly forced to make their living along with the white man, 
in competition with the white man? What — | happen to them ! 

Mr. Oscrouia. I would like to state that I don’t know of any six 
hundred and sixty-some-odd Indians that can’t speak English. They 
all speak a certain amount of English, and I know they are all able 
to transact their own daily subsistence basis. 

Senator Smariers. You heard Mr. Marmon testify there were 621 
Indians who did not speak English ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, I did, sir. I don’t know what he based his opin- 
a on. But I would rather take my judgment against him, my being a 

mino le for 33 years, and I have lived with them and slept with them 
a eaten with them, and I know their problems a little better than 
mena cman on the outside looking in. 

Senator Smaruers. You admit there are some Indians who don’t 
speak English ? 

Mr. Oscrota. I don’t know. There might be 10 who actually don’t 
peak English. 

Senator Watkins. Ten out of the whole tribe. 

Mr. Oscroia. As a whole, all of them speak good enough to find 
directions, and if they want to get a little credit, they can go and s say, 
“I need groceries, and don’t have the money, and I will pay you as 
soon as I get some money.’ 
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They are able to do that. Or if they want to get gasoline on credit, 
they don’t come and ask the superintendent. They go and make ar- 
rangements with the gasoline stations to have the charge account 
opened. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you have any fear that if this Federal super 
vision and control were removed, t 
would be taken away from them 4 

Mr. Osczoia. No, I do not, su 

Senator Smaruers. How do you think they can be protected ¢ 

Mr. Oscrouta. Well, I have heard people discuss it a while ago. But 
I think partic ul: arly this would apply to the Seminole Indians, that 
even though they are able to take care of themselves, we can sti i im 
prove the English language, or the modern way of life. We can still 
continue to improve. We will never reach top efficiency as long as we 
live. I don’t think the Indians or any interested parties have made 
any diligent effort to look into the possibilities of how these Indian 
could be protected under their own setup. I notice you didn’t ask 
these witnesses if they have ever looked into the possibilities, and they 
didn’t inform you because you didn’t ask them. But I do know that 
if they have, nobody has ever told me. I think some machinery could 
be set up. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, it is your view that corporate 
machinery could be set up whereby the Indian la inds could be protected. 

Mr. Osceouia. Yes. I have a little written statement here. This is 
in a little short statement, in the closing part of my statement. This 
is in relation to that, the machinery, the Government protection. 

I would state that average protection is provided to all employed 
people through workmen’s compensation insurance. That is another 
part of this same thing. 

I would recommend that under the Government machinery setup, 
group insurance and hospitalization can be made available to each and 
every Indian family in the Seminole Tribe at a low rate of cost. Iam 


he lands which the Indians now own 


sure that most of you people are familiar that arrangements can be 
made under certain circumstances by the State laws, where they can 
get atax arrangement. I think with the help of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives we can obtain that, and I am almost sure the State will be 
glad to give them that privilege, in protecting these lands. 

And I also have recommended to these Indians before, on this setup, 
that no Indian will be permitted to sell to any outsiders at any time 
for the period of the next 25 years, However, I don’t mean that they 
will be bound by the tribal arrangement for the next 25 years. They 
will be entitled to discontinue their relationships with the tribe at any 
time they see fit. They may sell back into a cooperative setup, keeping 
out any o1 utside rs. 

I know it is kind of impolite for me to say, but in that way no white 
outsiders could buy into that setup. = board of directors or what- 
ever you want to ‘call them could consist of nine, in administering 
this setup. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that program would be satisfac 
tory to the majority of the Indians, the Seminole Indians? 

Mr. Oscrora. Well, for the simple reason that I think from what 
I have heard that they are afraid they are going to lose their land, 

44734—54—pt. 8 { 
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and under this setup, a State-chartered organization, I don’t know 
how they can lose it. 

Senator SmarHers. Do you represent anybody but your own self 
here today? Do you represent any group of Indians besides yourself ? 

Mr. Oscrota. Yes. I have the list of names here, cons isting of 
children and adults along the trail and some of the reservation people. 
There are some few of them on these reservations that, if they would 
be informed fully of the circumstances of what I have just explained, 
of these land protections, I am sure that they would go along on this. 

Senator SmarHers. How many signatures have you got 

Mr. Oscrora. I don’t have any signatures. I just have the list of 
names of people that I have requested. And from my knowledge, 
there weren’t any elections that were held. 

Senator Smaruers. How many people do you have on that list ? 

Mr. Oscro.a. Seventy-seven. 

Senator Smaruers. Do most of them live along the Tamiami Trail ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmarHers. And your testimony is that they subscribe to 
the same idea as you do, that the Federal supervision should end 2 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, they had the same idea. They were befuddled 
because they didn’t know what would happen to their land, so they 
asked me, “What would you propose how we could protect ourselves?” 
And [ told them that is what I would recommend. 

I told them I wouldn’t do the thinking myself, but we would get 
a competent lawyer that would do that without any cost to the tribe. 

Senator SmarueErs. Now, Mike, did they elect you as their delegate 
to come up here? 

Mr. Oscroia. I was requested to come up here to represent these 
people in this machinery I speak of. 

Senator Smaruers. You heard the Indian agent a moment ago 
testify that each group of Indians elected certain delegates ? 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes, I did, sir. But I can also point out the fact 
that there are, I think, 6 people residing in Collier County near Fort 
Myers, and they are roughly 75 miles from the nearest settlement of 
any Indians, and we have 2 representatives from those 6 people. 

Senator SMaruers. So you have 2 delegates from the 6 families. 

Mr. Oscroia. No, not 6 families; 6 people. So I don’t know how 
they could elect 2 people out of 8 people. I am unfamiliar with it 
myself. I don’t know just how the procedure was followed. 

Senator Smarners. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions at 
the moment. 

Representative Hatey. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

Mike, you say you have lived with the Indians 33 years. That is 
about your age; isn’t it? 

Mr. Oscrota. That is correct. 

Representative Hatey. How long have you been away from the 
reservation / 

Mr. Oscroua. I never was on the reservation, sir. 

Representative Hatey. You never have lived on the reservation ? 

Mr. Oscrota. I never have. I have been on it, off and on. I visit 
them. 

Representative Harey. You visit them. You haven’t lived on the 
reservation then ? 

Mr. Oscroua. No. 
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Representative Hatey. What do you do for a livelihood, Mike? 

Mr. Osceoua. I am an aircraft mechanic. 

Representative Hater. Do you operate any business on the trail 
down there? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, I do. 

Representative Hatey. What? 

Mr. Oscrota. I have a trading post. I have my own private land. 

Representative Hatey. A fishing camp? 

Mr. Oscroua. No, a trading post, selling merchandise, Indian wares; 
wholesale and retail, both. 

Representative Hater. That is all. 

Senator Warxins. You got your training, then, entirely off the 
reservation / 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. Did you get any Federal help? 

Mr. Oscroia. No, sir, not that I know of. 

Senator Warkins. Either health or food or clothing? 

Mr. Osceona. In health, I think I have had some. I have had some 
in the early days. 

Senator Warxins. In the early part of your life ? 

Mr. Oscroia. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Have you had within the last 10 years? 

Mr. Oscrota. Probably so, offand on. They were paying the doctor 
on a fee basis. I might have gone in there to get some cold shots or 
some other things of that nature. But not on any major operations. 
I have had some major operations, and I am protected under the group 
insurance health plan and the State workmen’s compensation, and 
that is another thing that I have recommended. If these Indians 
would go out and secure full-time employment they could be pro- 
tected, and there wouldn’t be much use for these health services that 
are being hollered about. 

Senator Watkins. Have you had any cash paid to you by the Fed- 
eral Government by reason of your membership in the tribe ? 

Mr. Oscrota. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. None whatever? 

Mr. Oscrouia. I am still a full shareholder in the property, the assets. 

Senator Warkrns. But you have never had any income from it. 

Mr. Oscronta. No, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Congressman Rogers? 

Representative Rogers. Mike, how many of these 900 Indians do 
you know? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well, 900 Indians, 900 names, is quite a bit, but if I 
look at all of them, I would know most of them. 

Representative Rogers. Well, how much conversation have you had 
with them? You made the statement that there were about 10 who 
couldn’t speak English. There are other statements here that there 
are some 600 who can’t speak English. 

What do you base your opinion or your statement on? 

Mr. Oscrona. As I said, just through constant association and con- 
tacts and observing them over a period of these years that I have lived 
among them. 

Represent: itive Rogers. You say you don’t live in the Everglades. 

Mr. Oscrora. I live along the Tamiami Trail. It is considered the 
Everglades. But what I mean is that I don’t live off the highway. 
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Representative Rogers. How many visits have you made up to 

srighton to talk to the Indians there ? 

Mr. Oscrona. I don’t know. It has been quite a number of them 
[ just wouldn’t care to make any comment. But I have some cattle 
on that Brighton Reservation, so I have been up there many times. 
But I didn’t keep track of it. 

Representative Rogers. How do you arrive at the conclusion that 
there are only about 10 who can’t speak English ? 

Mr. Oscronta. Well, there are actually 10 that positively couldn’t 
speak English. That is what I said. 

Represe ntative Rocers. In other words, you have talked to some 
890 of the Indians? 

[r. Oscroua. I imagine at one time or another I have talked to all 
of them, every one of them, except the ones that are just born in tl 
last 2 or 3 months or something like that. 

Representative Rocrrs. Do you know all the Seminoles that are 
here today ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sin 

Representative Rogers. Did you know them before they came to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes, sir; I have known them ever since I am old 
enough to remember them, that is, if they are as old as I am. 

Representative Rogers. Do you know any other Seminoles who a1 
as well educated as you are? 

Mr. Oscrona. we yes; I know those that have had more educa- 
tion than I have. I don’t know what you are basing your opinion 
on when you say “as well educated.” 

Representative Rogers. Well, if Federal supervision were termi 
nated, you would have a little better chance among the Indians than 
the great majority of them, wouldn’t you, So far as trading or any 
other relations were concerned because they have had less education ? 
Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well, but I have proposed that the cooperative setup 
machinery would be set up to transact their business 

Representative Rogers. What is your contention of what is going 
to be set up under this bill? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well, as I have said a while ago, that I don’t have 
the prepared details, which I don’t intend to go into, but I have said 
we could set up a charitable and nonprofit organization, and machin- 
ery could be set up and stipulations made whereby if any Indians 
like on the Dania Reservation, we have a ver y valuable highw: ay area 
on each side, and we could lease those out. If we leased them out to 
gasoline stations, machine stations, Howard Johnsons, or anyone else 
who wanted to lease that valuable highway frontage, we could lease it 
out on the basis that land revenue producing should be subject to the 
tax, but not the reservation as a whole. I do not believe in going up 
and asking for anything for relief. 

Yes; I am in favor of certain types of relief, but not on just a 
blanket thing. 

Representative Rocrrs. Do you own any cattle? 

Mr. OscrEOL A. Yes . sir. 

Representative Rogers. How many cattle do you own? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well, I am on mortgage for 50, and we have had 
some increase since then. As to the cattle program, I have proposed 


ie 
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the same thing, on the same basis. The reservation will be oper: ated 
under this corporation, for tax-relief purposes, but those individuals 
who are raising the cattle and deriving benefits or income from it 
should be subjected to the paying of taxes. Because I am part holder 
of those shares. I pay taxesonit. 1 pay my property tax, and I pay 
any other tax that everybody is subject to. And so do the rest of 
these Indians. 

The only thing they are not subject to paying is the property tax. 
That is the only exemption that they have. 

Representative Rogers. Do you own any land? 

Mr. Oscrota. Yes, sir, I do. 

Representative Rogers. How much do you own? 

Mr. Oscroia. Ten acres. And, of course, I have heard a lot of peo- 
ple say what I wanted to do was to set up this corporation in the hopes 
that the Indians would lose it through taxation and the white people 
would buy it and I would get a commission on it and set up my own 
organization. 

But I am able to take care of my own business on the outside, and I 
am able to take on additional obligations. 

Representative Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. Had you finished, Congressman ? 

Congressman Haley ? 

Representative Harry. I would like to ask Mike a question. 

Mike, how long is it since you have been on the Big Cypress Reserva- 
tion, physically on it? 

Mr. Osceona. Physically on the Big Cypress Reservation? I would 
say 5 months. 

Representative Harry. How much time hi wwe you spent on either 
one of these reservations in the past ) year 

Mr. Osceorta. Well. that would be hard to: say. But, as I say, on the 
srighton Reservation, 1 go up there whenever I get a chance to go up 
there, because I have some cattle. But on the Big Cypress, we don’t 


have any cattle, so we just £0 up there, and during m1 sits I have been 
there, and 1 1y purpose was to inform the Indians who lived there of 


the possibilities of looking into these things and the way they could get 
tax relief from the States. But they never paid any attention. 

And if anybody has looked into those possibilities, I haven’t heard 
anybody mention it. That is the reason I know it can be set up. And 
no Indians, as I say, should be permitted to sell to any outsiders, but 
they could discontinue tribal relationships at any time and be given 
their capital. 

Representative Hatry. I was just trying to qualify the witness. He 
says he has talked to these people, knew them all, knew all of them 
spoke English. I want to know how much time he has spent there. 

It would take you a little time to talk to 900 people. 

Mr. Osceota. Well, as I said a while ago, I have had at least 30 
years through constant association at one time or another, and have 
talked with them. 

Representative Harry. But this has been casual association, has it 
not? You haven’t lived among the Indians practically all your life; 
have you? 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes, sir, I have lived with the Indians. 


Representative Harry. On the reservation? 
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Mr. Oscroia. No. We have a lot of Indians that are not living on 
the reservations. That doesn’t change my status. And they are liv- 
ing along the trail and employed in the lumber mills out of Glades City, 
which Senator Smathers is familiar with. He knows there is no law 
that requires that they be compelled to live on the reservation, and 
they do come and go as they please. So these figures given you are 
no indication that these people have lived there for a lifetime. They 
are free tocome and go. Maybe there are that many living on it today, 
and maybe next month they have outside employment and there won't 
be but a hundred living on it, and again if they have bad luck and no 
place to live, there might be more. But you can’t put down your 
finger and say, “This is where they live.” 

Representative Harry. All . was trying to do was qualify your 
statement where you say that only about 10 of these people don’t spe ak 
English. 

The testimony of the man who has lived there with them and 
worked with them for years is that there are approximately 600, 
Now, there is a wide variance there somewhere. 

Mr. Oscrota. Well, let me do this. I would be more than glad, 
as soon as I get back, to send you written statements on the ones that 
can speak English, and I would be glad to make it official and have 
it notarized where it will be official, and give you just the specific 
names. 

And, as I said, not more than 10 can’t speak English. 

Senator Smaruers. Mike, how many of these Indians are you re- 
lated to? 

Mr. Oscrona. I don’t know. Quite a number of them. We have 
48 in my village out there on the trail alone. 

Senator Smatuers. 48 to whom you are related ? 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes. They are related through my brothers and sis- 
ters, through marriages. And some of these Tiger boys, Jimmy Tiger 
and his group, are my first cousins. 

Senator Smatiers. Mike, it has been suggested that the reason you 
would like to see this bill adopted is that your influence would be 
greater because you have had a lot of contact with the white people. 
Ts there any basis in that implication ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Well, if it is, I don’t know about it, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. What is vour motive, then, and why, again, do 
you think this legislation should be adopted ? 

Mr. Oscroia. Well, T think the Indians, when they have learned 
to stand on their own two feet and get out and secure regular employ- 
ment, which they can at any time, this minute—every Indian that is 
able bodied that wants to go out and get a job can get a job, whether 
it is in construction work, or as a bulldozer operator, and some of us 
are doing other like work. AI] of us can’t be executives, and all can’t 
be laborers. And I have done labor work most of my life. 

Senator Smarners. Then, as I understand it, your motives are pure- 
ly for the benefit of the Seminole Indians, as you see it ? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sir. I would say that 100 percent. And let me 
say this: These other people were paid to do the job from the Fed- 

eral Government. In other words, I have been assessed income tax, 
and they bring it up here in the Appropriations Committee and ap- 
propriate money and send it back down there to look after me. So 
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if you would eliminate some of these services and just lower my in- 
come tax, I think I would benefit and so would 160 million people 
benefit through the process. That is my opinion. 

That is some of the motives that I have. And I might have many 
more, but I would just answer your question as to whatever is re- 
lated, that my motive is purely the benefit of the Indian. 

Senator Warkrns. In the report made by the Bureau, I find this 
statement: 

Of all the families nearly 208 are self-supporting. 45 are self-supporting from 
stockraising on two large reservations, 45 are self-supporting from reservation 
resources other than stock raising, and 132 are self-supporting from a wage econ- 
omy on off-reservation areas. 

Would you say that that is a correct statement, substantially cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Osceoia. Yes, but all of those that are in stockraising do secure 
outside employment off and on. 

Senator Warxrns. If I understood you correctly, any able-bodied 
Indian who wants to work can find a job down there? 

Mr. Oscrota. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. And what would be about the minimum pay 
per hour, for ordinary labor? 

Mr. Oscrota. Well, I think down in the South our wages are 
cheaper, but in the proportion of living conditions, I would say about 
a dollar or a little over a dollar an hour. <A dollar and a quarter. 
That is what they generally get. 

Senator Watkins. Do they work 8 hours? 

Mr. Osceoia. Yes; they can work 8 hours, or some places they can 
work more. 

Senator Watkins. Can they make a living on that much? Can 
they sustain themselves on that rate of pay? 

Mr. Oscrona. Well, I know of many white families paying rent 
and paying their own hospitalization plans and all that, even washing 
dishes, for $35 a week. 

Senator WarTKINs. Thirty-five dollars a week? 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, sir. They might not have the best that they 

want, but I don’t know of any place where you can get everything 
you want in the first place, unless you work for it and “succeed. 

Senator Warkxins You mentioned there were other Indians that 
had more formal education than you. 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. Were those Indians living on the reservation, 
or off, the same as you? 

Mr. Oscrona. They live on the reservation. 

Senator Warkins. And how about those who have been out work- 
ing off the reservation for years? 

Mr. Oscroia. They haven’t had formal education. A good example 
is that I have some cousins who have been working in parking lots 
since World War IT. 

Senator Warxkrns. They are working in what? 

Mr. Oscroua. In parking lots, since World War IT. 

Senator Watkins. And are they doing all right? 

Mr. Oscrora. I guess so. They have all got brandnew cars. 

Senator Warktns. You suggested another idea. How many of 
these Indians drive automobiles? ' 
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Mr. Oscroia. Well, practically every family that I know of, what 
you might say adult family, have automobiles, in addition to pickup 
trucks. And I don’t handle their arrangements. They arrange 
their own selves for their mortgages. 

Senator Warxkrns. They go to the finance companies, or the places 
where they purchase the cars, and they are able to buy, sign up the 
papers ¢ ; 

Mr. Oscroua. That is right. I would say in some few cases Mr. 
Marmon might have made arrangements for them, but not enough 
to justify the moneys being appropriated. 

Senator Smatuers. Mike, from what Indian tribe are you? 

Mr. Oscroia. Mikasukie, from the Tamiami Trail section. 

Senator Smaruers. Are there not just two principal tribes today 
in the Seminoles? 

Mr. Osceouta. That is right. The one they call the Seminoles is 
the Mikasukie, and there is one called Cow Creek or Muskogee, but 
they reside around Lake Okeechobee. 

Senator Warxkrns. From the report as made by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, it is stated that— 

In many ways the Seminole mode of living is similar to that of 50 to 75 years 


my 


ago. The type of shelter remains in most instances the palm-thatched shelter, 


and cooking is done on an open campfire. In recent years a few families have 
acquired or built houses. Most have a one-room house. Some have kerosene 
stoves and electricity in these homes. 


Would you care to comment on that? 
Mr. Oscrota. Yes, I would say that some of the campfire cooking 
that ia still 


1] 
il 


in existence today is not on the basis of the economy, 

e status of the economy, but on the basis of more or less religion, 
and I don’t think we should change those conditions through legis- 
lation. \ lot of the older ones still believe that the fire is the source 
of their protection, and they still continue to cook on them. It is 
just some of the older ones. And I don’t see any objection to that, 
because they follow their religion. 

I will give you one good example. Take my father. I think he 


has 3 or 4 trucks and a couple of automobiles, and still he won’t 


live in a house if you gave him a house. He would rather sleep out 
in one of those “chickees” as they refer to. And my mother—we 
would be glad to provide her with cooking facilities, and she says, 
“No, I don’t want it.” And I ask her why. And she says “It is due 
to religion.” And a lot of them say it is due to religion and not on 
an economic basis. 

Senator Warktns. It is not because of economics, then. It is be- 
cause of some other condition ? 

Mr. Oscrota. That is right. They can buy it. If they can buy 
these few thousand dollar cars or more every year, which some of 
them do, because they want to drive around, I am sure that they can 
buy some secondhand stove for $25 or $30 and use it if they want. 
[ mean, they can buy automobiles and handle their own transactions. 

Senator Watkins. If there is no other question, we will hear from 
Mrs. Osceola. 

Mr. Oscroxa. There is one thing I might clarify. 

Senator Smathers asked me a question, or maybe you did, that my 
personal interest was politics, that I would stand to gain a lot of 
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additional influence. I don’t think I have any influence, but I have 
a great deal of respect that is paid to me through these officials from 
my State and the other people, because I have stood for the advance- 
ment of the Seminoles on their own free-enterprise system. And I 
am willing to help them at any time. And they know what my inten- 
tions are, and that is the reason they pay me a lot of respect, but 
not for reasons that I am going to promote myself and be a little 
dictator or anything of that nature. 

As I said, when I came out of the hospital, I didn’t have any money, 
and I borrowed. I went and looked around and found a location 
where I wanted to put my business. So I went and asked the man 
how much he wanted for the 10 acres. He said, “Well, I want $600.” 
That is on a highway frontage. 

So I said, “I would like to have it, but I am in a very difficult 
situation. I have been sick, and I don’t have any money. But I 
mean well, and I am going to pvove to you that I am really sincere 
in what I want to do.” I said, “I really need your help.” He said, 
“Well, how can I help you?” 

I said, “First thing, you want $600 for your property, but I would 
ape to have you make it lower on the basis of what I have told you. 

I don’t want you to give me anything, but I would like for you to 
help me get on my ae ; 

He said, “Well, I will drop it down to $480. How much can you 
pay ? $4002 $300 ?” 

I said, “No.” 

“$100?” 

I said, “No.” 

He said, “What can you pay me?” 

I said, “I have $1.55 in change in my pocket, but if you will draw 
up my papers for the transaction, I will give you $50. But I will 
make you my payments on the monthly basis. I will make my pay- 
ments a little bit higher in proportion on consideration that you are 
meeting me halfway.” 

That was about 3 or 4 years ago, and a lot of people have said that 
I want to make money through my wife, but 1 have made my own 
provisions through working and visualizing what I should do, and 1 
guess my property right now, when that building is finished and the 
driveway, will be worth anywhere in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
I don’t have the cash, but just by doi ng thos¢ things, deali hg on a soun : 
basis, I think I am succeeding, and I think I am ina position to hel] 
these Indians to develop their properties on the same basis that i 
have followed. 

So it isn’t the idea of my wife. She is not in issue. I have made 
my own provisions outside the reservation so that she can be protected 
in the event anything happens. 

And I also carry an ample supply of insurance policies in the event 
that something happens to me, that my mortgage isn’t very much and 
it can be paid off. 

I have carried enough to dothat. But I have to have a steady job in 
order to have those protect ions. 

And, as I said, I would be the first one to give my last dollar to 
anyone who needs it, that is crippled, sick, or anything like that. But 
I am not sympathetic, I must admit, to the people who just don’t have 
any desire to do anything or don’t want to do anything for themselves. 
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But if people will meet me half way, I will be willing to meet them 
more than three-quarters of the way. 

Thanks for the time, and she is voing to read you a prepared state- 
ment from the attorney. 

Senator Watkins. We will have to recess now. But I would like 
to say this before you leave the stand. I think you are a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished when people are given their 
opportunity to do as you have done, to work, and particularly to 
stand on your own feet and deve ‘lop. I congratulate you upon the 
success that you have made. And I think instead of criticizing you 
for wanting to help your people, you ought to be comp! limented for 
that. The Seminoles would be much better off if they had a hundred 
just like you, who could lead the way out and help them with their 
problems. After all is said and done, even in white communities we 
have leaders. 

Mr. Oscro.ar. That is right, 

Senator Warxktns. Most of the white people are not in a position to 
take care of their own legal problems. 

They hire an attorney, or they hire doctors to help them with their 
medical problems, their health problems. And with their business 
problem s they get advisers, tax advisers. They get business advisers 
and all that sort of thing. 

It sems to me you are a splendid example of what may be done when 
aman attempts to get out and work his own way, without relying upon 
the beneficience of some protector or guardian such as the Federal 
Government has been to the Indians for years. 

There may be some who do need protection, but I think you are 
a splendid example of the good old American way of ge tting there, 
starting from scratch, with $1.35 in your pocket. I think that is a 
wonderful story. 

Mr. Oscrota. Thank you very much, Senator. 

And I also want to pay tribute to the United States Congress for 
taking the most progressive step that they have even taken, here, in 
spite of all the eriticism that they face. 

I think it is a very sound step, and with a few changes here and 
there, I think we can go a long ways and make everybody proud of 
themselves, rather than sit down and cry. 

Senator Warkiys. Thank you very much. 

The committee will resume its session at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2:30 
p. m., this same day.) 

Representative Haney. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we ask the 
ones that must leave to testify next. Maybe they will give us their 
names. Ido not know how many there are. 

Senator Watkins. Who is going to testify first ? 

Give us your name, address, and occupation, and if you are a mem- 
ber of the Seminole Tribes, please so indicate. 


STATEMENT OF MORTON SILVER, ATTORNEY, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Stiver. My name is Morton Silver. Iam an attorney. I am 
not a member of the Seminole Tribe. I live in Miami, Fla. I have 
been asked by the general council for the Mikasukie Seminoles to try 
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to make some of their views clear, which perhaps some of their dele- 
gates cannot make clear in our language. 

I would like to say that at 9 o’clock this morning George Osceola, 
the special emissary from the general council and a councilman, and 
Jimmy Billy, a junior medicine man, delivered a message from their 
tribal re il to the representative of the President of % the United 
States, Capti iin Chesney, on the steps of the ¢ Capitol Buik ling. The 
document was signed by the General Council of the Mikasukie Sem- 
inoles in Florida on February 26, 1954, after a council meeting in the 
Everglades. 

The general council has authorized its emissaries to speak to the 
United States Congress so that no more laws will be passed at this 
time affecting their tribe until Congress has a better understanding of 
the problems of the Seminoles in Florida. 

I would like to point out at this time that the general council, as 
I understand it—and I have worked with them for over a year and 
a half, and I might say I have more or less come to live with them— 
represent a mi jority of the Indians of the State of Florida. 

I would also like to point out that the representation here today is 
very disproportionate. It is very much like the State of Rhode Isl: and 
sending 30 Senators into Congress. Unfortunately, the tribal council 
uses Its own money, does not have any tribal assets to send delegates 
up here, whereas I understand the delegates that were sent up here 
from the reservations were financed through tribal funds and the 
tribal council has three delegates, and that is all they could afford 
to send up. 

We are not here today to file any claims of any sort contrary to what 
some people have said. We are merely here under the authorization 
of the council to try to clarify some of the problems down in Florida, 
so that you will at least have their views, as well as the views from 
the Indian agent and the delegates that he has brought up with him. 

I should like at this time to read you a copy of the message which 
was delivered to the President of the United States. 

Senator Warkins. Can you not put that in the record without 
reading it? - 

Mr. Stiver. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. There are not many of us here, and most of us 
will have to read the record anyway, and I am sure it has been given 
publicity down there. We will accept it for the record. 

Mr. Sitver. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

To the Most Honorable PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Dwicut 
D. EISENHOWER, Our Most Solemn and Respectful Greetings: 

We, the general council, being the governing body, of the Mikasuki Tribe of 
anaes Indians in the State of Florida, have met in formal uncil in the 
Everglades in this time of decision to our tribe and appeal to you as a great 
te of your people to dispense the justice which will preserve our freedom, 
property rights, and independence. 

We, unconquered, have been at peace with your Nation for over 100 years. 
Our history tells us that in the past treaties have been made with the nations 
of Great Britain and Spain, recognizing and entitling us to vast portions of 
lands in what is now known as the State of Florida. 

When your Nation in 1821 made a treaty with the country of Spain you agreed 
to recognize our property rights in such of those lands that at that time were 
recognized by Spain. Subsequently your Nation made treaties with our inde- 
pendent nation, all of which were dishonored by your Nation either by failure 
to act or by provoked wars. 
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Under the last treaty your Nation made with our nation we were entitled to 
all of those lands as shown by the map of the seat of war in Florida compiled 
by order of Brig. Gen. Zachary Taylor, principally from the surveys and recon- 
naissances of the officers of the United States Army by Capt. John MacKay and 
Lt. J. E. Blake in 1839; as well as the lands due us under various other treaties 

We, the Mikasuki Tribe of the Seminole Nation, have made no requests of 
any kind upon your Government since the McComb Treaty of 1839. We have 
never asked for nor taken any assistance, in money or in any other thing, from 
your Nation. 

We have for over 100 years lived on lands in the Everglades, some of which 
were established as Indian reservations, and for over 100 years we have not been 
discontent with our relationship, because you let us alone and we left you alone. 
For over 100 years we have not allowed the conduct we have received from your 
yovernment to disturb us in spite of many insults to our nation, chief of which 
bas been the deliberate confusion of our Mikasuki Tribe of Seminole Indians, 
governed by our general council, with the Muskogee Tribe Seminole Indians 
in order to avoid recognition of our tribal government, independence, rights, and 
customs. 

Now, and for the first time in over 100 years, we are obliged to address our 
selves to your Government. 

There has been filed before the Indian Claims Commission in your Govern 
ment, without our authority, a claim, supposedly by us, and supposedly to com 
pensate our tribe with money for lands taken from us by the United States 
Government in the past. We want no money. 

The Congress of the United States we learn is considering laws to make us 
equal, supposedly, to white men and to take away what little tribal lands your 
Government has left us, all under the theory that our tribe wants to be or should 
be treated as white men with the rights of white men to own individual land. 

We have expressed our wishes, our customs, and our views as a tribe through 
our general council which governs us to your government officials but have been 
ignored, given little courtesy and much insult, had your local Indian agent inter- 
fering in our internal affairs, and had your Secretary of the Interior tell us to 
change the form of government under which we have lived for centuries 

We have, and have had for centuries, our own culture, our own customs, our 
own government, our own language, and our own way of life which is different 
from the government, the culture, the customs, the language, and the way of 
life of the white man. We do not say that we are superior or inferior to the 
white man, and we do not say that the white man is superior or inferior to us 

We do say that we are not white men but Indians, do not wish to become white 
men but wish to remain Indians, and have an outlook on all of these things 
different from the outlook of the white man. We do not wish to own lands 
because our land is for all of us. We live on our land, which is the land of all of 
our tribe, and we live from our land which is the land of all of our tribe. We 
have failed to have your Indian agent or your Secretary of the Interior or your 
other Government officials understand our outlook. 

We are therefore solemnly and respectfully requesting that you appoint a 
special representative to act for you, who is not connected with any branch of 
your Government, who is fair and impartial, and who will be instructed by you 


to meet with us so that we may make ourselves understood to him, that he 
may try to understand us, and so that a satisfactory agreement can be reached 
between your Nation and our nation on the preservation of the lands to which 
we are entitled under all past treaties, under the law of nations, and under 


justice; and the recognition of our tribal government, the general council, so 
that we and you may live together in this land which was all once our land 
Signed this 26th day of February 1954, by the general council. 
Translated, interpreted, and witnessed by Buffalo Tiger. 


Mr. Stiver. I would like to state that although I am not a Semi 
nole, I have a great interest in the welfare of these people, and I have 
a great sympathy for their problems. I think it is unfortunate that 
the people that the council represent cannot speak the English lan- 
guage, so they could tell you in words that I am telling you today. I 
am not voicing my opinions because my personal opinions are different 
from the opinions of the persons whom I represent. 

In having worked with them over this long period of time, I have 
spent 10 to 15 to 20 hours a week over the last year and a half out in 
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their villages in the Everglades. I have come to understand their 
way of thinking, which is different from the way of thinking of the 
white man. 

I would like to point out that the council has in the past not re eived 
any Federal recognition because they have been content to remain 


out in the Everglades and be left alone. They have been left alone 


by the Federal Government all of these years. It is only how that 
they are coming out to see what is happen ne, pecause ney under- 
stand things are happe ning which will affect their lands. 


The City ot Hialeah Chamber of Commerce formed an Indian 
affairs committee, because they realized that the Indian problem has 
to be studied. The National Geographic magazine has come down to 
do a story on the Seminoles, and they are beginning to realize for the 
first time nog there is information out there that white people are 
not familiar with. In fact, people living in the area do not realize 
that these a ople live out in the Everglades. 

I would like to agree with Mr. Marmon, the agent, on some of his 
figures, but I cannot agree with him on all of them for the simple 
reason that no man can go out there and make a count of the popula- 
tion of the Indians and no man can tell you how many Indians are 
literate and how many live on the reservation and how many live off 
the reservation. The Indians are const: antly moving on and off the 
reservation every day. 

One week, instead of a period of 2 months, I heard 3 different fig- 
ures about the population of the Seminoles. One week it was 700. 
‘Two weeks later it was 800. Then when the Secretary of the Interior 
came down to Miami, he was quoted a thousand. A month later a 
hundred of them died and there were only 900. 

Senator Warkins. Do the Indians know? 

Mr. Sitver. The Indians just have a general idea. 

Senator WarTKINs. What is their general idea? 

Mr. Siiver. I will let you ask them. 

Senator WATKINS. They have not told you? 

Mr. Sirver. They told me they feel there is about 900 Indians. 

Senator Warkins. Then the Indian agent is substantially correct. 

Mr. Stuiver. That is correct. They feel a distinction between their 
two tribes, and they have a tribal council, and I have authority with 
me to substantiate that their tribal council which the Federal Govern- 
ment through its agency has chosen to ignore. Apparently we cannot 
get any other authority than those persons who have come down to 
Florida to make a study about the Indians, because there is so little 
known about the Seminole in Florida. 

Senator Watkins. That seems rather strange in view of the fact 
that they seem to be going and coming from the reservation and 
mingling with the white people. ; 

Mr. Strver. That is not true. What I mean by going and coming 
from the reservation, I have with me a map in a book recently written 
which can give you an idea of the Everglades. The E verglades is 
quite a large area. These reservations are in the middle. 

Senator Warxrns. I have flown over them, but I have never trav- 
eled through them. It was not very high so we got a pretty good view 
of what the situation is like. The young man, Osceola, who was here, 
seemed to indicate that most of them were not living out in the Ever- 
elades as such, but along a highway or trail through the Everglades. 
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Mr. Sirver. That is not true. From my experience in going out to 
the Everglades, there are some Indians that have camps along the 
highway. I would like to show you from a book written by Wi fred 
Deal, entitled, “Seminole Indians,” published in the State of Florida, 
a map showing what he found at one time, locating some Seminole 
camps. These camps have changed from time to time. If you could 
care to view it I have it here. 

Senator Warxins. You can send it up to the committee, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Strver. Yes, sir. I-would also like to state that from my ex- 
perience with the Mikasukies—I have not much experience with the 
Cow Creeks u : on the reservations—that I could safely say that 80 
to 85 percent of them cannot speak English, read or write it, and that 
between the other 10 to 15 percent, running up to 95, can only speak a 
limited English, enough to make themselves understood, but not 
enough to understand the white man clearly. 

I would like to indicate to you from a book called the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, prepared by the Works Project Administration of 
the State of Florida wee 1 the Unive rsity of Florida sponsorship, on 
page 34, where they say that the Sem) inole, like other races, are 2 peo- 
ple of varied customs oo pes. Certain habits and certain character- 
istics are common to all of them 9 but on the other matters one group 
differ ‘rom another They have a section entitled “The Muskogees 
and AMikeuubies, *” The Florida Seminole is divided into two main 
groups, the Muskogees numbering approximately one-third of the en 
tire Seminole population, live north and east of Lake Okeechobee. The 
Mikasukies are hunting and fishing tribes who make up the greater 
proportion of Seminoles and live in the southern end of the State 
near Miami along the Tamiami Trail in the southern Everglades and 
the Big Cypress area. The conception given you is that they live 
along a highway. Some do. I have visited their camps where you can 
only vet there by boat. There is a good percentage of the Indians 
that live out in the swamps that you can only get to in the boat. 

[t is pointed out here that the 2 tribes have 2 different tongues. In 
analyzing the tongue of the Muskogee Indians, one of the linguistic 
families of North America, the Muskogees are placed in the northern 
group, and Mikasukies in the southern branch. I have visited the 
reservations with the Mikasukies, and I discovered that they had to 
have an Interpreter to speak to some of these other Indians on the 
reservation. 

There is one quote in this book that I would like to bring to your at- 
tention. Mr. Neal, on page 6, says that it is improper to speak of the 
Florida Seminoles as a tribe. This has been done by the Department 
of the Interior for a long time. Even today they are divided into 2 lin- 
guistic and 3 political groups. South of the lake, the Big C ypress 
Seminoles or Mikasukies; north of the lake are the Muskogee-speaking 
Cow Creek Seminoles. At Dania is an independent band of Mikasu- 
kies. Each of these groups is governed by its own tribal council. 

The reason I am reading all this to you is to show you that the 
Mikasuki Seminoles have their own government and I will let them 
tell you themselves, who speak for their people. They are not capable 
at the present time of speaking to the United States Government, 
although they are gradually learning what they have to do. They are 
very reluctant to do it at this time, because they are a very bitter peo- 
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ple. The bitterness is still out there in the Everglades where these 
people live. They realize that they must fight for their survival. They 
see the national parks springing upon one side of their camps, and 
on the other side they see oil wells springing up. They are living 
on lands that they have always considered their lands, although it 
is not on the designated reservation. You might say that they have 
become alarmed at what is going on, and perhaps that is the reason 
they are here. 

They had a superstition about coming to Washington and it took 
quite a bit of persuasion, you might say, to send their delegates here. 
Lut they realize that they did have these problems that must be ironed 
out. 

At this time I would like to have you talk to Mr. Tiger, who is their 
interpreter. 

Representative Rocrers. Mr. Silver, how much experience have you 
had with these Indian tribes? 

Mr. Strver. My experience has been limited to the Seminoles and 
has just taken place over the last 2 years. 

Representative Rocers. Would it be your opinion that the Govern- 
ment should terminate at this time the supervision of these tribes ? 

Mr. Sirver. It is a difficult question to answer, because these people 
do not see any Federal supervision over them. All they understand 
is that some of their people who live on reservations have told them 
that their reservations are going to be taken away from them. As far 

Federal supervision is concerned, they do not understand that. 

Representative Rogers. Are they capable of self-government ‘ 

Mr. Sirver. Yes. 

Representative Rocrers. Without the intervention of the Federal 
Government / 

Mr. Sitver. They are independent. They have sustained them- 
selves. They have not accepted, to my knowledge, any Federal aid. 
They are an independent people, and they have never asked the United 
States Government for anything. 

Representative Rogers. Would you think it is in the best interests 
of the Indians, as well as our Government to terminate Federal super- 
vision at this time? 

Mr. Sitver. In my honest opinion, I do not see how you can termi- 
nate a Federal supervision when it is a Federal problem. It is not 
just a question of terminating Federal supervision. I think there is 
1 Federal problem there that has to be straightened out. 

Senator Warkins. What is the problem? 

Mr. Stiver. The problem is to let these Indians know that there are 
white — and that they will have to deal with white people in the 
future. They do not understand that. They understand it only from 
me. I know that these laws will make it understood even if I do not. 
They are living on lands that they understand to be theirs. That 
problem will arise. It is arising now. They have learned about a 
claim that has been filed before the Indian Claims Commission sup- 
posedly to compensate them for lands that were taken away from them, 
they were told. They are told they will probably be given a lot of 
money. They do not understand why they should be given mone y for 
land that they are living on. 

Representative Rogers. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Smarners. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Warxins. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. How long do you think it will be, Mr. Silver, 
before, In your op! nion, you will be able to remove the Fede ral super- 

sion of these Indians? 

Mr. Sirver. Senator Smathers, the people whom I have met are in 
the exact same condition that he were In 150 years ago. ‘They are 
living under the same « onditions —the same tribal government. They 
have their own tribal courts. They take care of themselves. Some 
of them have come in contact with white people and they make their 
livelihood in trading posts. They under: tand more, 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you this question: You did not 
answer that qeeetion, but let me ask you this question: Do you think 
that these Indians shoul | ever be relieved from Feder: al supe vision 
or do you believe that they should forever be kept as they are now? 

Mr. Strver. I could not say that they should be forever under Fed- 
eral supervision. I think when they are capable of competing with 
white people, then I think that Federal supervision should be taken 
away. 

Senator Smaruers. When do you think they will be capable 
competing with white people? 

Mr. Strver. That is beyond the realm of my knowledge. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you not think that it is desirable to have 
them some day be able to be assimilated into the white population— 
that is, not intermarry, but have the same laws, the same schools, and 
things of that nature? Do you think that is desirable or not? 

Mr. Surver. It is not for me to say because, as I say, I am only here 
to tell you what they have told me. 

Senator Smatuers. You have been passing judgment on what you 
think is good and bad. In other words, you have held yourself out 
as an expert, and I think you are. I just wonder, having the influence 
which you have with them, whether or not you have been recommend- 
ing that they continue as they were 150 years ago, or they try to live 
as modern people do i in the 1954 age. 

Mr. Strver. The only way I can answer that for you is to say that 
since I have been working with them, I think they have advanced their 
condition tremendously 1n the last year and a half in that they have 
come to understand more things that are going on around them. 

Senator Smarnuers. Do you know an attorney named Mr. O. B. 
White? 

Mr. Strver. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. How long did he represent those Indians? 

Mr. Sirver. These Indians tell me that he never represented them. 

Senator SmatTuers. You know as a matter of fact that he did rep- 
resent a group of Indians; do you not? 

Mr. Sitver. From my own knowledge he represented Mike Osceola, 
the Indian that was here before us, and that he represented his family 
from my personal knowledge, because I know he attended a meeting 
between ourselves and Congressman Lantaff when all of these Mika- 
sukies showed up as a group, and Mr. O. B. White appeared with Mike 
Osceola and a few others. That is all I ever saw him. 

Senator SMatuers. Do you know that Mr. O. B. White believes that 
this Federal supervision should end? He does not specifically say 
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just when. | just wondered whether you had it in your mind that this 
Federal supervision should ever end. 

Mr. SILver. Frankly, I had not considered it. I think the problems 
are much greater than that. 

Senator SMATHueERs. That is all. 

Senator Warkins. Judging from what you said, apparently there 
1s not any Federal supervision over most of these Indians. 

Mr. Strver. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. And they are now where they were 150 years ago. 

Mr. Stiver. That is correct. 

Senator Warkins. But in the last vear you say they have made con 
siderable progress ¢ 

Mr. Sitver. They have made considerable progress toward educa 
tion and understanding what is going on around them. 

Senator WATKINS. 1 fail to see how much damage we are going to 
clo them by withdrawing Federal supervision that they have never had. 

Mr. Sirver. As I say, some of their followers live on these reserva 
tions. They have told them that these reservations are going to be 
taken away, and that they ask their council to send delegates up. If 
they were in Washington at the time the hearings took place, to voice 
their views. 

Senator Warkrins. You understand, then, as their attorney, that 
you probably should advise them that these bills do not propose to 
take their reservations away from them. 

Mr. Sitver. I did not say I told them that. 

Senator Warkrys. I am not accusing you. Iam saying that some- 
body has told them that they are going to be taken away from them. 

Mr. Strver. That is correct. I have not told them that. 

Senator Warkrns. That is not the purpose of these bills at all. 
Somebody seems to come in with the idea that what we are trying 
to do is to try to take away their property from them. ‘The purpose 
is to give them their property. 

Mr. Siiver. In reading over the bill, we notice that it would affect 
them. They are in a sense under Federal supervision because the 
State has not interfered. 

Senator Warktns. In theory only, if what you say is correct. 

Mr. Sitver. As I understand it, the State authorities have not 
bothered them. 

Senator Warxrns. Nobody has bothered them. 

Mr. Strver. They have expressed a fear to me that if bills such as 
these are passed that State authorities will bother them. 

Senator Warktns. I fell like you. I do not know whether the 
State authorities would bother them or not. 

Mr. Strver. I do not know. 

Senator Warkrins. Of course, if they can stay out there away from 
the world, in the Florida end of the world, they can go on for another 
150 years probably, as they are. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stiver. I have finished my statement. 

Senator Warkrns. Are there any further questions / 
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STATEMENT OF BUFFALO TIGER 


Senator Smaruers. We want to hear from Chief Tiger if he has 
anything to say. 

Senator Warkrns. Who can act as the interpreter 

Senator Smaruers. He can talk. He is a smart fellow. 

Mr. Ticer. Iam not achief. Ido not talk good English, but I will 
do what I can for these people. 

Well, about 300 Seminoles back in the Everglades asked us to come 
up here to see what is going on in W ashington, sO we see now. 

Senator Watkins. How long are you going to stay ? 

Mr. Tiger. Well, I think we are a little homesick now. We would 
like to go home tonight. 

Senator Warkrns. How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Ticer. Since Friday night. 

Senator Warkrns. I hope you found out what is going on in Wash- 
ington. I have been here 7 years and I have not found out yet. 

Mr. Tiger. We have had enough of this. 

Senator Warkins. What is your name? 

Mr. Tiger. My name is Buffalo Tiger. 

Senator Warxkins. Proceed, Mr. Tiger. 

Mr. Ticer. Well, this attorney here has said things that are true. 
Some of the things he has said are quite true. You know a lot of 
Indians don’t talk good English. I must say about 800. 

Senator Watkins. There seems to be some dispute as to whether 
they can speak English or not. You say 800 cannot talk good 
English ? 

Mr. Tiger. Some can, but 600 can’t. 

Representative Berry. You mean they cannot talk any English 
at all? 

Mr. Tiger. Six hundred of them don’t talk. Maybe they can. I 
don’t think they want to. Therefore you never know how much 
they know. 

Senator Warxins. That sounds like my experience with Indians. 

Many of them understand a lot more than they would let on. 

Mr. Ticrr. Maybe that is the best way. 

Senator Warxkins. At any rate, that may be the best way, but the 
point we are trying to get at now is whether they understand enough 
to know what we are proposing to do, and whether they can manage 
their own affairs. 

Mr. Ticer. I said this before. The Seminoles just don’t know too 
much about white man’s way. They have lived in peaceful life back 
in the Everglades. They hunt and fish in their own camps and their 
own farms. They have their own customs and council and their own 
government. The only time Indians have trouble with white people 
is sometimes they drive automobiles on the highway and maybe some- 
times in town. Maybe they run into mere sar. Of course, they 
have to go to court just like anybody else. But on the other hand, 
they have their own troubles back in the Everglades and swamps and 
they have their own law. They have their courts and straighten 
things out. That way they don’t bother the white man too much. 

The Seminole Indi ans themselves are peaceful and behave. They 
like white people, but they have a feeling that the white man promised 
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the Everyglade swamps sout h of Lake Okeechobee and told the Indians 
they can live there as long as they want. They have been there a long 
time and they have made their homes. They think that the Ever- 
glades belong to them, since they were promised hunting grounds. 
But recently there are some oil wells going up and a national park, 
and the Indians notice it. They want to know what is going on. 

This bill here we don’t know too much about, because as I say we 
don’t know too much about the white man’s law. How they make the 
paper and the law we don’t know. To us we don’t know too much 
about what the white man is doing, so far as we know we are just not 
going to bother with it. The reason why we come up here is this: We 
like for you, any honest man to come down and see our territory and 
how we live, and what we believe and what we do. When it comes to 
school, I don’t believe there are many Indians against them. Any 
Indians that go to school are helped by the tribes. We like that. 
Some Indians that are educated a little bit, they want to do something 
for themselves and not help our tribe. That is the reason a lot of 
Seminoles are kind of not too sure about white man’s schools. They 
begin to realize now that they have to have a little education to protect 
their rights and hunting grounds, if they have to. 

I am not speaking for reservation people, because they are here. 
They will talk to you. I don’t know what they will say. 

Senator Warkrns. What people are you speaking for ? 

Mr. Ticer. I am speaking for Mikasuki, who live west of Okeecho- 
bee. Some of my people live in town in commercial villages and sell 
souvenirs and customs and things like that. That is how they get 
theirmoney. A lot of these Indians in the Glades do not work. They 
hunt for food and they work on farms for their food. They don’t go 
totown. Sometimes for 2 or 3 years they don’t see a white man. They 
have nice homes and farms. 

Senator Warkins. Describe their homes. 

Mr. TiceEr. I don’t know whether you call it a home or not. There 
are some islands back in there; you will find about 2 or 3 families in 
thecamps. They use a thatched roof made of palmettos. They owna 
farm and they grow corn, pumpkins, potatoes, beans, and they fish. 
Sometimes if they need material they go in town and buy some ma- 
terials and take it back in the Glades to their homes. You don’t find 
Indians ina big group. You only find Indians of about 2 or 3 families 
in each camp. 

Senator SmatHers. Buffalo Tiger, let me ask you a couple of ques- 
tions. 

Do you feel that any Indian children should ever go to the white 
schools or not ? 

Mr. Tiger. To me they should. That is the way I feel myself. I 
don’t know what my people think. The way you could do it is not in 
public schools, because the Indians don’t like the children to move 
away from their parents. They always have them in camps. They 
don’t believe in displacing them and have children get away from 
the family. < 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think that if buses were sent in there and 
took the children to school that would be a desirable thing or an un- 
desirable thing ? 

Mr. Tiger. Right now they are pretty upset on account of this bill 
that is supposed to change their law and different things like that. It 
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a little too involved for the Indians. I think they would be unhappy 
to do it right away. Maybe later on they would have a better under 
tanding te werd the white man and vet to know and things would 

lane 

Senator Smarners. How will they get to know the white people if 
Lh i ot start o y 0 school ¢ 

Vi Tiger. They know, beeause they like white people. ‘they have 
trusted white peo] le all these vears. What you promised many years 
ago th | i t li th nk vou kept youl promise. We have to keep our 
promise. Therefore, I think vou per ple and ow people should be 
fri Liv. d we will get to know you hetter. I vot to school and I 
learne white people nd likethem. [hi os a lot of things you people 
have. but | don’t | ke \ lot of thn vs vou have, too, That 1 IS the only 

te ypl >» vet TO lene Ww vyou better. 

Se ator SMATIII How mal \ people do you speak for, Buffalo 
Viger ? 

Mr TIGER. et st about YUU alto@wether. 

Senator Smarners. Who is the elderly gentleman on your right? 

Mr. Ticer. He lives o1 the reservation. He goes back and forth. 

Senator Smaruers. Does he speak English at all? 

Mr. Ti1cer. = says no, and he says very ite mut he couldn’t under 

nd what white people say, but he could agree with some of them he 
knows what they are aying. 


Senator SMATHERS. “TH your people were satisfied that this land on 
which you are now located, and the other Indian lands would not be 
stolen from them. but would be turned over to a group of Indians to 
be used for the general benefit of all the Indians, would you have any 
objection to that? 

Mr. Tierr. I couldn't agree on that, of course, because I don’t know 
what is in your mind. 

Senator Smaruers. Buffalo, the only way I know to tell you what is 
in my mind is to put it in words, because unless you can read, and 
unless you are some sort of clairvoyant and can read through my thick 
skull, I do not know how you are going to know what I am thinking. 
I am trying to do what is fair to you Indians and to everyone else, and 
I am sure the committee feels the same way. 

[f money is now being wasted that we can save, and at the same time 
protect your rights, give you people better education and health serv- 
ice, we want to do it. But obviously in order to get better health 
service for you people, in order to help you in m: iny ways to protect 
your rights, you have to believe somebody. I will admit that the 
record of the white man in dealing with the Indian is such that the 
Indian may have some justific ation for looking with consideration 
doubt on the white man’s word. TI can assure you that the members of 
this committee are trying to work out something that will be satis- 
factory. That is what I am trying to get at. 

You say we should do nothing. Is that what you are saying, to leave 
everything as it is? 

Mr. Ticer. It would be easier for you, I imagine. 

Senator Smatuers. Actually we do not know that it would be easier 
for the Federal Government to leave it as it is. As a matter of fact, 
we think that the sooner we can get the Indian people, not only the 
Seminoles, but all over the country, educated, because we believe educa- 
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tion isa wonderful thing, the sooner you can get your people educated 
where they are in a position to make competent judgment for them- 
selves, we think th ey will be better off, and we think the whole country 
will be better off. ‘That is all we are seeking to do. What we are try 
ing to do how 1s to see if we cannot somehow work out a bi ill whi ch 
would protect the rights in the land that you peop le have, protect all 
the material rights you have, and at the same time improve your 
education. What we want to know is, do you object to that / 

Mr. Tiger. | am pretty sure, or at this time I don’t believe they will 
like that idea, just like I said before. If Indians feel they need these 
things for their own feeling, they probably do it. But if you have to 
go ask them to do it and change their law on them, they are not goilg 


to feel too nice toward you. ‘I herefore, you are just making more 
trouble between Indians and white. 
Senator Smaruers. Certainly we do not want to do that. In this 


bill what we propose to do is a tually turn the title to land which today 
is not inthe Indian. We are trying to turn the title over to a trust o1 
corporation W hich will be completely guided and ow ned by the Indians. 
This bill actually is a protection for the Indians, because for the first 
time t hey are going to vet title to the lands. 

Senator Warkrns. And they will have for 1 first time something 
that their children can inherit. They will have a certificate showing 
they do have an interest in the property and it can be inherited. 
Indians on it now are are the ones who can use the property now, but 
there is not any indication whatsoever that they own anything that 
they can leave to their children. If the children do not get on the 
rolls, they do not vel anything. After this | 
get a certificate show Ing you do own an interest on the property, your 
children can inherit it. They do not have to get on the rolls, but can 
inherit in Florida or any State where they might be. 

Mr. Ticer. What lands are you spe: aking about? Are we talking 
»bout the reservation now ? 

Senator Watkins. We are talking about the lands held in trust by 
the United States for the Indians. I assume that would include tli 
reservation. I assume that is the only land you have down there. 

Mr. Ticer. I will tell you now. Iam pretty sure my people won't 
like that, because just like you say, I don’t care what it is, this bill you 
are speaking about now is just a bad thing for the Seminoles. Like I 
said, they don’t know anything about white man’s deal. They have 
todothat. Right now they just don’t understand one thing about the 
white man’s way of making a deal. 

Senator Warkins. Would they rather go on the way they have been 
doing for 150 years? 

Mr. Ticrr. No; in time this thing will change. I am pretty sure 
they will. I could not talk English at one time. I was 18 then, and 
I could not speak. I got around and talked to white people. I 
worked with them, and ‘1 like them. That is how I learned to talk 
English. I know how white people do business, not too much, but 
I know enough. In time the Indians would know these things. 
Maybe if we give them time, maybe, things would change, and they 
might like the idea of what you are saying. But now I don’t think 
they like it. 

Senator Watkins. It would not necessarily change your lives any. 
I do not know whether you are living on the lands th: at belong to the 
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Indian tribe as a reservation or whether they are living somewhere 
else. Ap parently, from what your attorney said, you are not living 
on the reservation at all, but on some other I: ind. 

Mr. Ticrer. No: we don’t live on the reservation. We live out on 
the swamps. Nobody lives there, so : guess we think it belongs to us 

right now. I can’t agree on this bill, because, like I say, it is not good 
re my people right now, until the Indians know just what it is all 
about. er 

Senator SmarHers. Do you have any cattle, Buffalo Tiger? 

Mr. Ticer. No, sir; I don’t have cattle. 

Senator Smaruers. Do any of your people that you represent have 
cattle on the reservations ? 

Mr. Ticrr. No. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, the people whom you represent 
are those who live over in the west end of Dade County and Collier 
County ¢ 

Mr. Ticer. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. And the east end of Collier County. 

Senator Warxins. Is this west of Lake Okeechobee ? 

Senator SMATuHERS. It is west and southwest. 

Senator Warkrns. That is the area I saw from the airplane. 

Senator SmarHers. Many times you wonder how people can live 
there. 

Senator Warxkrns. I could not see anybody living. 

Senator Smaruers. They are there. That is where these people 
live. 

Buffalo, in other words, you say it is a matter of education and 
association with the white men, when you people get to know them 
better and associate with them more and have more confidence in 
them—you think that would be the time to take this bill up? 

Mr. Ticer. I guess you are right on that, because I am pretty sure 
that it is not time for Indians to take a thing like you have here. 
Myself, I know something about the white man’s way, but I couldn’t 
understand a lot of things. I know a lot of people in the Glades 
that could at talk English, so it would be a bad thing for them. 
Just give them time, and the whole thing might change. Indian 
people might like the white people better, and they might do more 
for themselves if you just let things be, and that would be better for 
Indians and better for you, and there will be no hard feeling. 

Senator Smaruers. T can assure you that there is no hard feeling, 
among any of the white folks I know, for the Indians. Asa matter 
of fact, I am sure if you look around here you can see all the white 
frie ns you have and every one of us up here is trying to be helpful. 

Mr. Tiger. That is right, but the ‘vy couldn’t see that. 

Senator SMaTHeERs. The sins of our grandfathers are visited on us 
in some ways. They dealt sharply with the Indians and that has been 
handed down from one generation to another so far as you people are 
concerned, and you do not trust the white man. Again I can only 
say that the purpose of bringing this up—and Senator Watkins has 
many Indians out in his State—it is not a problem that is concerned 
with just the Seminoles. This is a problem that is concerned with 
every tribe of Indians in the United States. The problem is, what 
can we do that will help those Indians get an education so that they 
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can better protect themselves and understand the white man’s ways. 
We are not saying that they cannot continue to have their own cus- 
toms. We do not try to say that to various religious groups in our 
own: society today. We hope that somebody in whom you have 
confidence will read the bill and give us some idea as to what they 
think ought to be done which would be practical to work on. 

Representative Berry. Will the Senator \ ield ? 

Senator Smaruers. Yes. 

Representative Berry. May I ask, are you married ? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any children ? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How many children do you have? 

Mr. Ticer. Two. 

Representative Berry. How old are they? 

Mr. Tiger. One is 3 and one is 5. 

Representative Berry. They are not, of course, in school. Do you 
plan that they shall go to school ? 

Mr. Tiger. Mine will. 

Representative Berry. Your children will? 

Mr. Ticer. Yes. 

Representative Berry. You live on one of these islands, do you? 

Mr. Ticker. No; I do not live in a camp right at this time. I live in 
a little town called Hialeah, Fla. 

Senator Smatuers. It is a little town with 25,000 or 30,000 people. 

Representative Berry. There is a little place called Hialeah that 
quite a few white people live in, too. 

Senator SmatuHers. They have a lot of horses running wild down 
there. 

Representative Berry. There are a lot of people that live back there 
in the Glades on these islands. Is there any way for them to get their 
children to school ? 

Mr. Ticrer. Those people back in there want to be left alone. That 
is one thing. They just want to be left alone and live the kind of 
life they want to live. I don’t see anything wrong with that because 
they are peaceful people and not bothering anybody. 

Representative Berry. Do they take any interest in the affairs of 
the State of Florida, or the United States? Do they ever vote? 

Mr. Ticer. No; they don’t know much about those things. 

Representative Berry. Do they have any kind of tribal organization 
of their own? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes; they have a tribal council. 

Representative Berry. Does this tribal council administer the law? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do they have their own rules and regula- 
tions? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes; the same as governments do. 

Representative Berry. Suppose someone committed a crime and 
someone was killed. Would they try this person? 

Mr. Ticer. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Under their own rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Ticer. Well, many of the council have told me this. Many 
years ago white man promised this. As long as Indians don’t bother 
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white man and have trouble between themselves, they straighten 
things out for themselves. But if we want to bother white man in 
town or anywhere, we should go to white man’s court. 

Representative Berry. If the crime is between two Indians, the 
police don’t go out and arrest the man? 

Mr. Tiger. One never has been. Of course, Indians don’t go around 

ealpi ne each other, you know. 

Representative Berry. The white men do. 

Senator Warxkrns. 150 years ago—did they scalp in those days? 

Mr. Tiger. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. The council said they were living 150 years ago. 
| expected you to tell me about the se alping. 

Mr. Ticer. If these things don’t stop I mention, the Indians will 
do it all right. 

Senator Warxins. The thing that interests me is that with the 
situation we now face, reading the history of the Indians—I know 
about your great Chief Osceéola—I read how you fought to keep 
the United States from ever having anything to do with you. Now 
the United States is trying to put you on your own so you won't 
have anything to do with us. 

Mr. Tiger. We believe what you are doing might be a good thing, 
but to us it looks like it is not the right thing now. As | say, you 
might do a good thing for us, but it is not time for us, and it is like 
a bad poison for you. 

Senator Warkins. Any more questions? 

Senator Smatruers. No, sir. 

Senator Warxins. Do you want to have the next man sitting to the 
right of Buffalo say something? I mean the old gentleman there. 
I assumed he was a “chiat or had some official position with the tribe. 

Mr. Strver. I would like to clarify the whole thing. 

The 300 adults they represent are really a majority of the adult 
Indians of Florida, because from what they tell me at least half of the 
Indian population in Florida are children under the age of 16. 

Senator Smaruers. How many of those Seminole Indian children 
today are in school ¢ 

Mr. Tiaer. We have no idea. Altogether there must be over 200 
anyhow. 

Senator Smaruers. It might be over 200? 

Mr. Tiaer. One hundred and forty-three they say. 

Senator Smatruers. Did not the Indian agent here this morning 
testify that there were 97—maybe I am incorrect in this—Indian stu- 
dents today who were going to the local public schools or county 
schools? Do you re ‘member that when he said that ? 

Mr. Tiger. He has pretty good track on that. 


Senator Smaruers. Do you people encourage your children to go 
to school? Do you encourage other parents for their children to go 


to school ? 
Mr. Ticer. I don’t have any right for me to do it, and I think their 
parents will handle what is best for them. I have talked to them. I 
would like to see some go to school. But I say, it seems like they are 
just not ready yet. 
Senator Smaruers. Well, of course, the little children 6 and 7 years 
old have to depend upon their parents to tell them pretty much 
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whethe rr they are re addy or not. I don’t know any 6- or 7 year old 
child who can make up his own mind. The point is, do you parents 
urge them to go to school? You say you are making yours go to 


school. 
Mr. Ticer. Yes: but those two are mine. and the others belong to 
them. 


Senator Smatuers. That is unanswerable, as far as I am coneerned. 


Senator Watkins. Where are we now ? 


Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I do not know where we are. I 
came up here to find out what was going on, and we succeeded in 
getting me even more confused about this bill than I was when we 

rted. But I have no further questions. Apparently the elderly 
gentleman does not speak any English, and the gen itleman behind 
the elderly gentleman does not speak any English either. So 7 ess 


we are finished with this group. 

Senator Watkins. All right; thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sitver. If 1 am permitted, I would like to show you some 
pictures. 

Senator Warktns. Does it have some bearing on this? 

Mr. Stiver. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. You may submit them. We made our ruling 
to take these people who had to go back tonight. If we can get 
through with them we can finish up tonight. 

Mrs. Suetpon. May I make a statement? I have reservations to 
leave on the 6 o'clock train. 

Senator Warkins. Very well, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. F. D. SHELDON, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., ON 
BEHALF OF THE FLORIDA FEDERATED WOMEN’S CLUBS, THE 
BROWARD COUNTY PARENTS AND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, AND 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF FORT LAUDERDALE 


Mrs. Suetpon. My name is Mrs. F. D. Sheldon, of Fort Lauderdale. 
I am chairman of Indian affairs of district 11, Florida Federated 
Women’s Clubs. I also represent the Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion of Broward County, and the Association of Christian Women 
of Fort Lauderdale, who have asked me to speak in their behalf. 

I would like to submit a statement for the record. 

Senator Warkrns. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


BROWARD COUNTY COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., February 26, 1954. 
Mrs. F. D. SHELDON, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

DEAR Mrs. SHELDON: Since you are to appear before the committee in Wash- 
ington on Monday, March 1, will you please represent the Broward County 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations as being opposed to the passing of the 
bill concerning the Government controls of Indians? 

We would like to see this support continued, in view of the outstanding achieve- 
ments the Indians have shown in their scholastic work. This proves they will 
be able to make a better life for themselves, and we want them to have every 
opportunity. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. HARLEY SANDERSON, President. 
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To the Committee on Indian Affairs, Greetings: 


The Fort Lauderdale Council of Church Women hereby send their sincere and 
wholehearted wishes that these Seminole have their time of being dropped by 
our United States Government from 3 years to 25 years, giving the younger 
generation of Indians now in public schools for the first time the chance to learn 
to earn their own living and learn to live like the white folks (ourselves), which 
chance they heretofore never had 

Hoping this petition will be granted, and may God guide those who are the 
ones to help these, many of them being Christians now, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Gro. J. STACY, 
President, Fort Lauderdale Council of Church Women. 


SEMINOLE AGENCY, 
Dania, Fla., October 16, 1953. 
To: Area director, Muskogee area office, Oklahoma. 
From: Committee of Seminole Indians, representing Seminoles of Florida. 
Subject: Report on meeting held with area office officials relative to Resolution 
108, and an expression of the wishes of the Seminole Indians relative to 
proposed legislation. 

The meeting with the officials from the area office, Muskogee, Okla., was called 
at 10 a. m., October 9, 1953, at Seminole Agency, Dania, Fla. A majority of the 
Indians from the ania, Brighton, and Big Cypress areas were present. The 
Tamiami Trail group, who have always resided off the three reservations, were 
represented by a few of their members. 

Resolution 108 and a rough draft of a proposed bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the property, etec., of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida had been discussed by various groups of Indians prior to this meeting, 
and it was decided that committees representing the Indians living on the three 
reservations and on the Tamiami Trail, be appointed to represent their indi- 
vidual group. This was done in order to keep the meeting orderly and business 
like, and so that we could convey our decisions to the area officials without con- 
fusion and debate. 

Resolution 108, and a rough draft of the proposed legislation to provide for 
termination of Federal supervision, was explained very clearly to us at the 
meeting on October 9, by Mr. C. O. Talley, assistant area director, Muskogee area 
office, Muskogee, Okla., and also by the other visiting officials from Muskogee. 

Following the meeting, our committees met and after discussions we arrived 
at the following decisions: 

We, the Seminole Indians of Florida, request that no action be taken on the 
termination of Federal supervision over the property of the Seminole Indians 
for a period of 25 years, for the following reasons: 


1. Lack of education (time needed, just beginning their education) 


At the present time, the Seminole Indians do not have members who have 
advanced enough to take care of the administration of tribal property. Only in 
the past few years have our children attended school, and the older members of 
the tribe are just beginning to realize that the children must be educated in the 
white man’s way. In the vear 1937, the first Seminole children, three in number, 
left Florida for school in North Carolina. The following year, the United States 
Indian Service opened a small day school on the Brighton Reservation, and 
about 1910 the school at Big Cypress was started. 

During the first 8 years, only a small part of eligible Indian children enrolled 
in school. Enrollment has been increasing yearly, however, and now, about 
100 children are in publie schools, and about 60 in Government schools. Approxi- 
mately 70 or 80 children are not enrolled in any school. To date only 3 or 4 
students have completed high school, but it will not be too many more years 
before some of our boys and girls have advanced enough to represent our people 
in their dealings with the Federal and State governments, and the communities 
near the reservations. 

2. Improvement of lands—pastures 

Our reservation lands are not sufficiently improved at this time, are not in- 
come producing, and should be held in trust for us for a period of 25 years. The 
flood-control projects would be completed by that time, and we would have 
more pasture and farmland suitable for agricultural purposes, and some income 
could be obtained from the land to use for paying taxes and assessments. 
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Our cattle enterprises are just beginning to function. We had two cattle 
associations and the Big Cypress and the Brighton Reservations were stocked 
with cattle by the United States Indian Service under a repayment plan. Final 
payment for the cattle was made to the Government last year, and the herds 
were divided under agreement, and issued to about 66 members of the tribe. 
This was done under a repayment plan, the Indians receiving cattle to make 
installment payments to the Seminole Tribe over a period of years. No pay- 
ments have been made to date, and it will be several years before the two cattle 
associations are financially able to continue operations without some supervision 
und assistance. We have much to learn about cattle and range management, 
but under Federal supervision and with the assistance of our present agricul- 
tural extension agent, we should progress and in the next few years learn to 
manage our own business affairs. 


8. Health conditions 

Only in the last few years have our Indians accepted medical facilities offered 
by the United States Indian Service. We have much to learn about sanitation, 
care of the sick, infant care, disease prevention, etc. The Government has a 
public health nurse to work among us, and her services are needed to teach the 
proper preparation of food, care of sick, sanitation, and child welfare. Our 
Indians are slow in changing their habits and way of living and continuance of 
the present public health program is requested. 


}. Roads 

(Roads promised by Government still unfinished so the Indians cannot reach 
some of their land.) 

The United States Indian Service has had a good road program on our reser- 
vations during the past 6 years. Much remains to be accomplished. For many 
years it was impossible to get in and out of the Big Cypress Reservation during 
the rainy season. Several years ago a road leading into the reservation was 
finished, and it is now possible to get to the reservation at any time of the year. 
More secondary roads within the two reservations are needed, however, in order 
to open up some sections for grazing and farming which are now inaccessible. 
This applies especially to the Big Cypress Reservation, where there is only one 
road from the outside leading into the reservation. 


5. Homes of Indians 

Our Indians are still living in their native “chickees,” open on all sides with a 
roof of cabbage palm or palmetto leaves. Only two of the homes on the Dania 
Reservation have running water and only 3 or 4 have electric lights. There are 
no sanitary facilities on any of the reservations, with the exception of a few 
outhouses. During the coming years we must work to improve living conditions 
and attempt to create a desire for better homes and improvement of sanitation. 
Council houses on the three reservations are needed, so that frequent meetings 
can be held where we can meet in groups and plan to improve conditions, and 
study the problems of welfare, health, education, and business management as 
problems applying to our people. 
6. Flood control and water conservation 


(Promised to Indians by Government not completed.) 

The Big Cypress Reservation is near the flood-control project, and until a part 
of the reservation land is properly drained, very little can be done on improve- 
ment of much of the rangeland. The flood control and water conservation 
projects of the State of Florida should be completed before Federal control over 
our lands is terminated. We will then be in position to make full use of these 
lands and be in a better position to pay taxes and assessments. 


7. Conclusion 

The United States Indian Service was not active here in Florida until about 
1933 when the emergency conservation program was started. During the past 
20 years our advancement has been rapid, but we need guidance for a longer 
period and we look to the Federal Government for continuance of their 
supervision. 

Betry Mar JUMPER, 

Secretary of Seminole Tribal Committees. 
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THE SEMINOLES 


8 


The Seminoles, your friends and picturesque fellow Floridians, are in grave 


langer from legislation now being prepared in Washington. 


g 


rHE SITUATION 


House Concurrent Resolution 108 was passed by both Houses of Congress 


l a é 1YD5 
states that it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible to make all 
I i subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and respon- 
bilities as other citizens of the United States. It designates the Indians of 
ail ates and certain tribes as the first be considered. ‘The Seminoles of 
I d n this grou 

It re ests the Dep: tment of Interior to submit plans for the earliest possible 
withdrawal from all responsil ty for these Indians. 

(he Department of the Interior has prepared such a plan and it was explained 
d ribal meeting called at Dania Reservation, October 9 and 10, by linton 
O. Tally and a party from the Muskogee ‘kla., office, by which the Florida 
Indian Agency is administered 

Among the things that this plan would accomplish are: 

1. The reservatio and all moneys held in trust by the Government for the 
Indians would be turned over to them There are several plans for this, but the 
one the Indians would consider, and on which most officials are agreed, is to turn 
his property of theirs over to the Indians as a tribe. The land will then be 


ibject to taxation and they can lose it by failure to pay the taxes. Much of it 
Ss worthless and unproductive. 

2. The agency would be discontinued and the agent withdrawn. He is impor 
tant to them in administering the affairs of the tribe, such as their cattle project, 
the schools, the health program, and such things, and in protecting their interests. 
For example, when the flood-control program threatened to include practically 
the entire Big Cypress Reservation in its water-storage area he was able to save 
half of it from inundation, so that the Indians advantaged to that degree, at 
least. He looks after the Indians who get into trouble, and in general takes care 
of the Indians on and off the reservations 

3. The Government schools in Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations would 
be closed. There are no other schools closer than 40 or 50 miles for some of these 
children to attend. Launches for the children attending: the white public schools 
would no longer be provided. No more Florida Seminoles would be admitted to 
the Cherokee school in North Carolina, where they have been going to get some- 
what of a trade-school completion to their education. 

1. The health program would be discontinued. Already Federal funds for hos- 
pital and doctor bills for maternity and other stipulated cases has been with- 
drawn. The Government nurse in the small clinic on the Dana Reservation will 
be withdrawn. They have been encouraged through the years to use these serv- 
ices. Are they now to be told to go back to their medicine men? 

5. The cattle expert who has been helping the Indians with their cattle project, 
their one means of becoming self-supporting, would be withdrawn. 





THE TIME ELEMENT 


As nearly as can be learned, the Department plan is to end all services as soon 
as possible. The Brighton School and the privileges of the Cherokee School will 
end with this school vear. The school at Big Cypress will be closed as soon as the 
State can build a road to Immokalee. Now the children living there are 40 or 50 
miles to the nearest white school. 

The Indians have paid the Government in full for the cattle herd and now it 
belongs to the tribe. It was started by cattle shipped down from the drought- 
stricken areas in 1989, but was charged to them at prevailing rates, thus bringing 
2 profit to the Government, not the Indians, a total of $106,000. 

The herd is now being divided among the individual Indians and they are be- 
ginning to learn individual management. The expert is helping them in this 
and they will pay over a period of years. They need this man to complete the 
program, but the expert will be withdrawn as soon as the bill is passed. 

The nurse will be withdrawn and all Government responsibility for doctor 
and hospital care will end when the bill passes. 

The agent will be withdrawn as soon as affairs can be wound up. 


ee 
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Only the date remains to be set. It is desperately important that all of these 
changes be put off as long as possible. The Indians, themselves, voted at the 
council October 10, 1953, that they needed 25 years. 


rHE FLORIDA SEMINOLE 


The Seminole is the least prepared of any Indian in the United States to be 
put on his own. For nearly a hundred years after the Seminole war, he isolated 
himself from the whites in the swamps and wild back country. He is only just 
beginning to come onto the reservations and allow his children to be educated 
Many men and most of the women cannot speak English, and, outside of the 
school children, only a handful can read or write 

The Seminole knows nothing of the laws of real property or of the white theory 
of property ownership. He does not understand taxation, or how he can lose his 
land by not paying them. He must be safeguarded until he does understand and 
can protect himself. 

With his language handicap, he cannot hope to get a decent job. In order to 
take his proper place alongside his white neighbor, he needs time to overcome 
some of his prejudices, to learn the language and the ways of his new competitor, 
and to learn a trade. 

At the present, the Seminoles are hopelessly divided. In the first place, there 
are two tribes, from different historical backgrounds, who talk two languages 
of their own, and often cannot understand each other. The Indians to the north 
have cattle herds and agricultural interests, on and off the reservations. Those 
to the south are hunters and trappers, for any small game left to them by the 
whites, and they operate the commercial camps. Economically, they are poles 
apart 

In religion, too, one group professes Evangelical Christianity, the other holds 
to tribal beliefs and customs. ‘These are basic differences, and with a people as 
individualistic and hard-headed as the Indian, it will take time to reconcile them 

All this withdrawal business, which will so radically alter his whole way of 
life, has come so suddenly on the Indian that he is stumied by it. If he has 
time, he can prepare himself. The children who are just getting out of school 
and those who are still in schodl, must have time to get some experience in life. 
The older ones must learn to live under new economic conditions. They must 
have time to learn to earn the money it is going to cost them to live side by side 
With the white people. 

And there must be time for the different factions to realize that they must 
get together on matters, especially business matters, that affect the tribe as a 





whole, and that they must form a business entity which can act for the whole 
trie. Indians are stubborn incividualists and this c: be done quickly not 
easily. 
WHAT WE OWE THE SEMINOLES 
We owe something to the Seminole for what we have done to him. Grant 


Foreman, in his epic book on Indian Removal, makes this statement: 

“In the dishonorable record of our dealings with the Indians, there is probably 
no blacker chapter than that relating to the Seminole Tribe.” 

This whole withdrawal movement is another case of sacrificing the Indian 
to white convenience. That is undoubtedly why the Seminole was put in the 
first group for the Government to wash their hands of. The tribe is small, 
only 870 persons according to the last Government agent’s report. They have 
no treaty with the Government. No oil or mineral or valuable timber lands 
are involved. It is simple to slough them off. The fact that they are the least 
prepared of any of the Indians in the United States, obviously has not been 
considered. 

For our conscience sake we cannot do further wrong to a fine people. Wash- 
ington must be convinced that the Seminole cannot just be thrown into the 
economic sea, to sink or float as best he may. He has got to be given time to 
be helped to learn to swim. 

The Florida Seminoles are fine, intelligent people with many admirable 
qualities. If we handle this situation properly and bring them into our world 
with those qualities developed and on a proper plane, we shall gain much 
If we bungle it and simply turn them loose, unprepared to cope with this new 
environment, they will enter it on the lowest plane, to our loss and disgrace 

Your Senator and Congressmen are the ones to handle your interests in 
Washington. We beg you to write them, asking that the Seminoles be dropped 
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from this withdrawal program, or at least, be given time enough to prepare 
themselves for it. They believe they need 25 years. We have taken so much 
from them, it is little enough they now ask of us. Only time. Surely we can 
grant them this. 

There are other key people in this particular matter who can be reached 
by letter 

The bill is now being prepared by the Bureau of Indian affairs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is to be reported out by January 1, 1954. That is 
why speed in our action is imperative. The men to contact there are: 


Glenn L. Edmonds, Commissioner, 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Honorable Douglas McKay, 
The Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

The bill will be reported to Congress not later than January 1, 1954. There 
it will be considered, hearings will be held, and it will be put in form for sub- 
mission, by the Subcommittees on Indian Affairs in the Senate and House. The 
chairmen of these two committees are: 


The Honorable Hugh Butler, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Honorable Ben F. Jensen, 
House Office Building, 


‘ 


Washington, D. C. 

It will be reported to the full Senate and House probably in the winter or 
spring. There it will be subject to further amendment. But unless we raise our 
voices in protest, it will ride through, unchallenged. What happens then is 
final. There is no one but us, the citizens of Florida, to raise a voice against it. 
Your letter to these key people will show them that the Seminole, though he 
may not be able to speak very good English himself, has friends to speak for 


him. 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE SEMINOLES OF FLORIDA 


Facts compiled from Government reports by Indian agents during the years 1880, 
1913, 1930, and 1953 


1. Number of Seminoles in the State of Florida 
Eight hundred and seventy persons, divided into two bands: Cow Creek 
group, about 325; Mikasuki group, about 545. 


2. Location of reservations 

(a) The Cow Creek Seminoles (325 persons) reside on the Brighton Reserva- 
tion in Glades County and in off-reservation areas as squatters in Okeechobee 
and St. Lucie Counties. 

(b) The Mikasuki Seminoles, by far the larger and more Americanized group 
(545 persons) reside on the Big Cypress Reservation in Hendry County, and the 
Dania Reservation in Broward County; also as squatters along the Tamiami 
Trail in Dade and Collier Counties. 


$. Language 

The two groups of Seminoles are from different historical backgrounds and 
speak their own dialect and one group can scarcely understand the other. Very 
few of the older Indians speak any English at all, or understand more than a 
few words. This is true, especially, of those living away from the Dania Reser- 
vation where contact with the whites has begun to overcome their natural fear 
of white men. 

The young Indians have been learning English rapidly in the past 10 years. 
At the same rate of progress, the next 10 years will see the language barrier 
greatly overcome. That is why they plead for more time. 

4. Homes 


With a very few exceptions, the Seminoles still live in open palm-thatched 
shelters, like their ancestors did a hundred years ago. No walls to keep out the 


a 


a 
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rain or cold of winter. A platform 3 feet from the ground provides sleeping 
space at night and sitting space by day. Cooking is done over an open fire. 
The young Indians desire houses but they have no money and no credit from 
which to borrow. Some few have taken over the l-room shacks (about 12 by 15 
feet overall) built by the Government thirty-some years ago, and not at present 
fit for human habitation. There is seldom water or sanitary accommodations 
in any of these dwellings. 

The young people, returning from school, are clamoring for modern living 
conditions. A little more time as they grow up and they will be able to help 
themselves get homes. 


5. Education 


Ten years ago the Indian children were not allowed by their parents to go to 
echool. A few defied parental wishes and with the help of the Friends of the 
Seminoles they profited by their contacts with their white playmates at school. 
More each year followed suit. 

Today, there are 152 Seminole children attending public and Government 
schools. There are 105 more not in school, mostly because of bad roads and the 
inaccessible places they live. 

The Friends of the Seminoles have established a kindergarten where 22 pre- 
school-age children are today learning English so they can understand their 
teachers when they go to school at 6 years old. The Friends of the Seminoles 
are also providing clothing, spending money, soap, towels, etc., for the public- 
school children. The children have made a surprising record in school. Most of 
the Seminoles attending the Dania School were in the top 10 percent scholastically 
last year. Give them a little more time and they will help to change the tribe. 

The Government maintains two schools which they plan on closing. One on 
the Brighton Reservation, one at Big Cypress. This added burden must fall 
upon the State. School lunches are now paid by the Government for 152 children. 
This the Government also proposes to stop. Shall these children have to go 
hungry? Often that school lunch is the one square meal they get. When our 
Government spends billions to feed the children of Greece and Italy and Japan, 
cannot we help these young first Americans to grow normal bodies while they 
get the education they so desire? 


6. Health 


Malaria, hookworm, influenza, and anemia were the common lot of the Semi- 
noles 50 years ago. Their number had dwindled to 208. Under Government 
supervision, they were encouraged to seek medical care. <A public nurse was set 
up in a small clinic in Dania Reservation, visiting the outlying districts periodi- 
‘ally. Women were encouraged to go to hospitals for maternity care at Govern- 
ment expense. Specfied doctors were paid from Government funds. Civie clubs 
helped with dental care. 

Today, infant mortality has definitely decreased. Children show fewer signs 
of rickets. The Seminoles have learned to do as they were asked, to seek medical 
help from white doctors instead of their own medicine men. 

Now the Government has already cut off these services. What can the Indian 
families do when sickness strikes? They have no money to pay hospital or 
doctor bills. What can so small an amount matter to the Government in the face 
of so great a need? We spend millions to preserve fish, animals, and forests, 
and set up health programs in many foreign countries. Why not a few dollars 
to preserve this last picturesque group of real Americans? 


7. Employment 


With the influx of the white man, the Indian has been driven from his hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds. Diminishing game and drainage developments have 
curtailed his source of food. Where he once could trap game for furs, he now 
finds that income cut off. From the good farmland on which he once raised his 
food, he has been time and again driven away. The reservation lands are mostly 
swamp or marl, and produce little in the way of food. 

The Government has never subsidized the Seminole financially. Any money 
they have received must be earned. How to do it, is their paramount problem. 

Today the Seminole must compete in the labor market if he is to eat. Yet 
he cannot speak the language, and he has had no opportunity to learn trades. 

Where given a chance, the young men who are returning from schools are 
showing themselves alert and able. Some are working at road construction, mill 
work, truck driving, and as parking lot attendants, A few have served in the 
United States Army and acquitted themselves proudly. 
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The women are clever with their tiny hand-operated sewing machines, making 
skirts and dolls for sale to the tourists. But they buy their materials at retail 
prices, sew for a week on a garment, and gain but a couple of dollars profit at 
the sale price. The profit goes to the storekeeper. Some small native stands 
along the roadside offer merchandise directly to the buyer, but the amount sold is 
small, and money is very hard to come by. 


8. Resources 

Unlike the Oklahoma Indians who have oil wells, or the Oregon Indians who 
have timberlands, the Seminoles have little usable land. On it, in recent years, 
they have begun cattle raising. In 1939 the Government shipped down to Florida 
1,103 head from the drought-stricken Midwest. The Seminoles have developed 
this herd to 4,500 head today. They have paid the Government in full for the 
cattle, not at drought prices, but at present prices, a profit to the Government, not 
to the Seminoles. This was paid off a year in advance of the date required, at 
a total of $106,000. 

Only one Government employee has helped them with this program. They need 
him to complete it. This year they contracted to divide the herd and learn in- 
dividual ownership. The Government, in closing its office, will no longer help 
with this work. To break off this employee’s work now would be a decided 
hardship to the Seminole cattlemen. 


CONCLUSION 


No blacker or sadder page exists in the United States history than that of our 
dealings with the Seminoles, of Florida, in their betrayal and the murder of their 
Chief Osceola, and the cruel years which have followed. The Indians fought 
only for their right to live in the land where God had placed them. Even the 
end of the war of the Seminoles brought them no peace. Driven like wild animals 
from every place where they sought to live, it was not until, by hard-fought 
legislation, these present Indian reservations were set aside for their use. Pro- 
tected by Government administration they at last had a degree of safety. Even 
then, they feared the white man’s further treachery and were slow at coming 
out of hiding in the Everglades to occupy these lands. The Government reports 
by Clay MacCauley in 1880, Reverend Spencer in 1913, and Roy Nash in 1930, 
shows the slow years of work spent by devoted men trying to bring the Seminoles 
to the place where they once more could trust the white man. 

Only the past 6 or 7 years have shown a marked increase in the Seminole 
willingness to try once more to live at peace with his white neighbors. The Gov- 
ernment made solemn promise to provide them with good roads in the reserva 
tions, schools for the children, doctors for their sick, water, and electricity, if they 
would give up the fertile areas which the white men wanted, and go live on the 
reservation. Now they are told these things are to end. “The white man still 
speaks with two tongues,” they say. 


Mrs. Suetpon. I would like to say that the Seminoles do not now 
have members advanced enough to administer tribal lands and the 
herds that are so well administered by the Government. 

In 1937 there were only three Seminole children in school. There 
are now 164 in school. Some 70 or 80 are not in any school. Some 
of them live too far away to go to school. There are no school fa- 
cilities for them. Only four students have finished high school. 

Big Cypress is near the flood-control project, and this should be 
completed. This drainage would make more range land available 
for the herd which is going to grow into a money crop for these 
Seminoles. 

The United States Indian Service was active only since 1933, and 
for the past 50 years a measure of trust and cooperation has been built 
up between the whites and the Indians. 

Senator Watkins. That was without the Indian Service. 

Mrs. SHeipon. Yes, sir. 

The attitude of the Seminoles toward the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment is a compliment to the Government. The Seminoles ask only 
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for time for their young men to assume tribal responsibility, and 
time for the cattle project to mature. They ask for 25 years, and we 
women stand behind that request. 

Do we ask too much for these children who are born Indians of 
Florida ? 

Senator Warkins. In other words, you think that because of the 
small number of Indians there the State of Florida, being right on 
the job and their officials being appointed with them, can do a better 
job than the Federal Government ¢ 

Mrs. Suetpon. We do not think so. 

Senator Warktns. Do you think that we could do a better job 
directly from Washington than they can do right there ¢ 

Mrs. SHeLpon. Your job is most excellent now. I cited the example 
of Mr. Marmonthis morning. He is most sympathetic and he is domg 
a big job. More children are going to school, and when I go back 
I am going to see about getting money from local organizations to 
pay an Indian assistant medicine man probation officer to get those 
children on the bus and get them into school. Education is what 
they need. 

Senator Warktins. Since you so highly recommend Mr. Marmon, 
and I quite agree with you, if the Indian Bureau went out of business 
there he would be available for the State of Florida, and I think he 
would be just as efficient as a Florida official as he would be an Indian 
Bureau official. 

Mrs. Suevpon. We trust the Federal Government more. 

Senator Warxkins. Well, we have been called a lot of things, but I 
appreciate the compliment. 

Senator SmarHers. I think we should say, “Thank you very much,” 
Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question. 

Senator Warkins. You have arranged to go back to Florida all 
right after making a remark of that kind? 

Mis. SHELDON. I have said all I want to say, gentlemen. The facts 
are in the record. These people need a little more time for education 
and for their boys in school to develop. Three years is not much when 
you are in the third grade and then advance to the sixth grade. 

Senator Warkins. Mr. Haley? 

Representative Hauey. I would just like to put in the record at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, not the resolutions, but I would like to state that 
1 have received from the Daughters of the American Revolution from 
Plant City, Frostproof, Jacksonville, Sarasota, Palm Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Orlando, St. Petersburg, Fort Meyer, 
Lakeland, and Bradenton resolutions from the Daughters opposing 
this bill in its present form. I would just like to make that a part of 
the record. 

Mrs. Suetpon. May I also state that Miss Sally Butler was here 
this morning perrenenting the Federal Association of Clubwomen, 
and the Clubwomen of the United States number some 30 million. 
And I think she is going to speak tomorrow in behalf of this delay. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you assume that she will speak for the 30 
million against this bill? Will she attempt to represent 30 million 
against this bill? 


44734—54— pt. 8 6 
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Mrs. Suetpon. I think that is the idea, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. I would say, in response to that, that I would 
think that she could not possibly know the views of 30 million on this, 
because most of the 30 million have never even heard about it. 

Mrs. Suetpon. But when our clubwomen know that a thing should 
be done you men had better look out. 

Senator Warkins. Congressman Rogers wants to ask you some 
quest ions. 

Representative Rocrrs. Mrs. Sheldon, of course I know you to be 
very, very active in the interests of the Indians of that area. You and 
Mrs. Frank Stranahan and Mrs. Abbey have been working with the 
Indians for how many years? 

Mrs. Suevpon. I think Mrs. Stranahan has been going at it 50 
vears, and I have been at it about 5 years, but most active the last 2 
years. 

Representative Rogers. And Mrs. Abbey has been quite active ? 

Mrs. Suetpon. Mrs. Abbey will tell you herself. They could not 
be in school if it were not for the organization that Mrs. Abbey repre- 
sents, who buy them shoes to keep them there so that your child will 
uot be laughing at their customs. 

Representative Rogers. I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, I happen 
to know of the actiivties of Mrs. Sheldon and the others who Tat 
done a great work. Not one of them thinks that the Indians are in a 
position to be self-governing. They, of course, oppose this bill. And 
after Senator Smathers asks his question I would like to insert in the 
record a statement by Mrs. Frank Stranahan. 

Senator Watkins. You may do so. 

Senator Smatuer. I only want to ask Mrs. Sheldon, you have 
visited all the reservations, have you not? 

Mrs. Suetpon. About four times a week. 

Senator SmatTuers. We are trying to establish how well these Indi- 
ans speak English. In driving over the reservations what has been 
your experience in dealing with these Indians ? 

Mrs. SHeLpon. Well, the younger ones that are in school now speak 
English very well, say, this 164. The women of around 35 or 40 do 
not understand you, and neither do the men. 

I work in and out with them. My husband and I are building a 
one-room house for an Indian boy, and I asked him if there was a hill 
on the reservation, and he did not know of what I was speaking. 

Senator Smatuers. When they go to school on the reservation, in 
what grade are they when the teachers begin to teach them English? 

Mrs. SHeLpon. We have a kindergarten school from 5 to 6 in which 
they are taught English, financed by the clubwomen. They have 
been taught English from 5 to 6 before we can put them in the public 
school. 

Senator Smatuers. Then it is your opinion that the majority of 
these adult Indians do not speak English ? 

Mrs. Suetpon. That is positive; whether it is 600 or 500 I am un- 
able to say. 

Senator Smaruers. It is your opinion, then, that if the Federal 
supervision were withdrawn, because they do not speak English and 
understand the white ways very well, you believe that it might end up 
in some detriment to the Indians? 
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Mrs. Suetpon. I think there would be chaos in the herd business, 
probably murder. It would be among white men, so why wouldn’t it 
be among Indians? 

Senator Smaruers. Mrs. Sheldon, may I say I thank you for your 
statement. I know of your generous work in connection with these 
Indians, and certainly you and your club should be commended for 
what you have done. 

Mrs. Suevpon. They are a most worthwhile people. There is no 
servility among them. The girls and boys in the classes act just like 
your children do. 

Senator Watkrns. I still cannot understand why Florida cannot do 
a better job with the people right there among them when they have 
people like you who work with them and are sympathetic with them 
than some bureaucrats up here in Washington. 

Mrs. Suetpon. Maybe we change our officials too often, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to agree with Mrs. 
Sheldon 100 percent on that. 

Senator Warxrns. You mean on changing of officials? 

Senator Smaruers. We do not want to be changing the officials too 
often. 

Representative Rocrers. I will withdraw the statement I made pre- 
viously, and I will submit Mrs. Stranahan’s statement after Mrs. 
Abbey makes her statement. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sheldon, for your 
statement. 

Mrs. Sueipon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Bertram B. Scott. Will you come forward, 
please, and state your name and address and your occupation, please? 


STATEMENT OF BERTRAM SCOTT, WINTER PARK, FLA. 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Bertram Scott. I live at 
Winter Park, Fla., and I am retired, and about the only profession 
I have in the wintertime is looking after Seminole Indians’ interests. 

For the last 4 or 5 years I have served in one capacity or another 
with the Seminole Indian Association of Florida, an organization 
that gives its time to looking after the interests of the Seminoles. In 
that work I have come in contact with the Association on American 
Affairs. I have no standing in that organization except as a dues- 
paying member, but its officers, knowing ‘of my acquaintance with the 
status of the Seminoles, have invited me to represent them before this 
committee. 

We are completely in accord with the general purposes of this bill. 
We agree that the Seminoles must become a competitive, taxpaying 
member of the community, and that the sooner they do it the better. 
But we are compelled to disagree on the time element. There has been 
a good deal of discussion as to the percentage of Seminoles who speak 
English or who are literate. There does not seem to be any general 
agreement. But it has been my own observation that at least 95 per- 
cent are unable to write or read a simple letter. I do not know just 
what constitutes literacy in a legal sense, but, for practical purposes, 
I would say at least 95 percent are illiterate, and at least 85 pe reent 
speak so little English that they cannot carry on an ordinar 'y conver- 
sation. And lest you doubt the accuracy of my estimates, I add that 
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Superintendent Marmon and his clerk, Mr. Williams, both tell me 
that my estimates are too low. 

The reason, of course, for this has been stated by others, I think, 
clearly that these Indians have lived for so long rather remote from 
civilization, and they have taken advantage of that remoteness in order 
to continue their whole traditional way of life, which is under 
standable. 

It has been said it was not until 1938 that the first school was estab- 
lished, out on the Brighton Reservation, and that in 1940 one was 
started on the Big Cypress. But even that school on the Big Cypress, 
for most of the years during the war, was closed because they could not 
get teachers and there were no roads. And even so, in the face of that, 
today we have 164 youngsters going to school, most of them to white 
schools, and they are really giving a splendid account of themselves. 
In the white schools they hold right up with the white children 
and do every bit as well, and they are coming right along. 

I said 164, but the number is increasing right along. There is one 
group that Buffalo Tiger was representing where the children are not 
in school. There are two principal reasons for that. One is they 
are so far from any school it would be very difficult. I think the law 
is they are not allowed to be transported a greater distance than could 
be covered in 1 hour each way. That could not be done for those 
children. Another is that the parents have been afraid to send their 
children to our schools. They are just coming out of that now. 

I talked with the superintendent of education or, rather the 
assistant superintendent in Florida last year about the matter, and he 
said that he had been called upon once by a member or representative 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They talked over how they could 
cooperate in school matters. The representative said he would be back, 
but he never showed up. However, I can say this for the assistant 
superintendent; he tells me that the State is ready at any time to aid 
in establishing a school in that trail area, but he feels that the Federal 
Government should cooperat and bear som of the expens>. He 
also says that the county will do its share. That is something that 
really needs to be done. We ought to reach those children. We do 
not need to worry about the others; they are coming along splendidly. 
But still it is going to be a good many years before those youngsters 
are going to be able to take their place in society and manage a business 
and that sort of thing. They have a long way to go. 

Now as for the adults, they are the healthiest Indians we have in 
the United States. They are illiterate, but they are intelligent. I 
think you have had some demonstration of that here today. ee 
are intelligent and they are industrious. I have not found : lazy 
Indian among them. But in spite of their willingness to work, the 
jobs open to them are seasonal, and I think it would be fair to say that 
the average income would be around $700 a year, that is, cash income. 

I saw a list for 1951 of 48 of them, and the average for the 48 for 
the year in cash was just a little under $650. 

And in spite of their inability to talk English even moderately well, 
they are preferred for the seasonal work in the huge acreages in truck 
farms and sugar cane to the imported Mexican and Bahaman laborers. 
They are better workers and more dependable. In spite of that they 
still wind up at the end of the year with what we consider an income 
well below subsistence level. 
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In fact, for a good many, the right to hunt on the Federal reserva 
tion the year around without restriction of game laws is a vital part 
of that subsistence. So, from all sources except one their income 
is very meager indeed. That one exception is the cattle industry. 
As you know, that was started in 1936 with a loan from the Govern 
ment of about 1,400 head of stock from the West, at that time drought 
stricken. That loan was to be paid off over a period of 18 years end- 
ing 1954. Asa matter of fact, they made the last payment in 1953. 
And, incidentally, they paid the Government a pretty good price for 
the liquidation of the mortgage was based on a payment in kind ar- 
rangement so that they paid back to the Government a total of $95,900 
for cattle that were appraised in 1936 at $79,550. Uncle Sam didn’t 
clo too badly on the deal. 

From 1946 through 1952, inclusive, that is, 7 years, they plowed 
back into the business nearly $100,000. The transmittal message that 
accompanied the bill says $160,000, but I cannot find those figures. 

During those years they realized an average net profit of $19,000 
a year. Of course, out of that they paid back the loan. Up until 
February of last year the business was operated as a tribal project, 
but then it was shifted over to individual ownership, and today 88 
Indians own each about 50 head. 

Now that loan has to be repaid over a period of 8 years, so the tribe 
holds now a mortgage of $261.040 covering the cattle. It advanced 
them also $20,000 in cash as working capital. 

Senator Warxrns. You say the tribe holds the mortgage? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxins. The tribe is loaning the money to the in 
dividuals ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir; that is as I understand it. 

Senator Warkrns. Where did they get the money from ? 

Mr. Scorr. The cattle industry, through their cattle industry. You 
see, it had been a tribal industry up until this time. Now they have 
divided them up among individual owners, and the rest. of the tribe 
has accepted the mortgages on these cattle. 

Senator WarKINs. te the purchase price? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, si 

Senator WarKINs. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, si 

Now, those 88 are divided into two cooperative groups, 33 on the 
Big Cypress Reservation and 55 on the Brighton Reservation. The 
tribe also advanced to each group $10,000 in cash for working capital. 
Both the mortgage and the notes for the cash loan carry 3 percent in- 
terest. Of course, no two of the mortgages are identically the same 
because the value of the cattle is not the same. But in order to get 
an average contract, I simply divided the 88 into $261,000, and it 
comes out in round numbers $3.000. That would be an average con- 
tract. Some of them run as high as $3,900, and some considerably 
below $3,000. ; 

The rate of repayment starts a The individual will pay $100 
against his mortgage November 1, 1954. In addition, they will pay 
the share of the cash loan that fia to be returned. That would be 
$2,500 and the interest. The next year, how ever, the payment on the 
mortgage steps up to $200; the third year, $300; and the fourth year, 
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$500; and right then the Indian loses his cattle and the whole thing. 
That would total, well, I have the figures here, but in the fourth year 
they would have to make a payment on their mortgage and on the loan 
of $53,122.20. That is more than they have made in any 1 year in the 
cattle business yet. In addition, they would have to pay $2,430 in 
taxes on their cattle at the rate of 45 cents a head. 

Now, if this bill is passed—and in that year they have also to pay 
taxes on the entire reservation holding, and they have to pay for 
management and all the rest of the overhead, you can add at least 
$30,000 to those figures, and it simply cannot be done. There would 
be 4 consecutive years of payments approximately that high, the only 
difference being the reduction in interest as the principal is paid off. 
But the next year, the fifth year, it would come to over $50,000 and, 
us I say, that is obviously impossible. They cannot put it across. 

But what I would like to stress, gentlemen, is the fact that these 
people have made what seems to me splendid progress in the short 
time that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has really tried to help them. 
That started only in 1936. 

Senator Warxkrns. The reason they did not start earlier was because 
of the opposition of the Indians, was it not? 

Mr. Scorr. I cannot agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. All right. 

Mr. Scorr. I have known Indians all my life, and with proper 
handling down there and if any real effort had been made—I will 
quite agree with you that it is a national disgrace that we still have 
an Indian problem after 150 years of the existence of the Bureau, and 
if the thing can be handled properly now, in another generation you 
will not need any Bureau; it will just fade out of the picture, and 
you won’t even need any legislation. 

As I say, these people have made splendid progress, but certainly 
it would be miraculous if in that short space of time they had become 
so familiar with our culture and had become so competent that they 
would be able adequately to manage assets of about $214 million. You 
would not think of turning that over to an illiterate people who 
could not speak your language, and yet that is precisely the situation. 

Senator WaTKINS. They are not all that way, not all them are 
illiterate. 

Mr. Scorr. Among the Seminoles? 

Senator Warxins. Yes, you had one here. You heard young Mike 
testify. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, I know Mike well. As I have already said, I say 

5 percent of them are at least illiterate to the extent that they cannot 
write or read a simple letter, and the Superintendent of the agency 
tells me my estimate is too low. 

Senator Warkins. That may be. We do not know the facts here 
entirely. We know something about them, but that is the purpose of 
the hearings, to bring out those facts. You cannot wait until every- 
body is fully educated before you begin to give them responsibilities. 
Part of their education is to learn how to man: ige things, and the way 
they learn to do that is by managing. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. And whenever the determination is finally 
made somebody is going to get hurt; that is bound to be. Iam worried 
about the people down in the Glades more than anybody else because 
I do not know if you will ever get them on the roads, 
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Senator WarkKiNns. They are not on the roads now ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. They are in the census taken as closely as they can get 
it, but they would not volunteer themselves to go on the road; I am 
pretty sure they wouldn’t. They are not businessmen, and they are 
not going to be businessmen for some time. Turn them loose with 
those cattle and it will not be but a little while until they haven’t any. 
Even with that setup, the way it figures out, it is quite impossible for 
them to pay it. 

Senator WaATKINS. Suppose this job were transferred over to the 
people of Florida, the government there, which is near by and which 
can see and understand just what is being done and what is necessary 
io be done? It seems to me you people dow n there know more about 
it than we know up here, if what you say is true. I am not impugning 
any lack of sincerity or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Scorr. I am going to be perfectly frank with you, Senator. I 
have had some experience with the officials in Florida in connection 
with the Indians. There is a huge drainage project covering the whole 
Tamiami Valley going on there known as the central and southern 
Florida flood-control project. The work is being done by the Corps 
of Army Engineers, and there is a commission of some sort of the 
State set up to cooperate with them. 

Senator Warkrns. Is that adjoining Lake Okeechobee? 

Mr. Scorr. Below Lake Okeechobee. And below Lake Okeechobee 
is planned a huge reservoir for surplus waters. It will be bigger than 
Lake Okeechobee. 

As originally planned, the levee for the western edge of the reservoir 
would parallel the western border of the State reservation. In other 
words, the State reservation would be inundated completely. Not a 
finger was raised to prevent that by any State official. 

Senator Warxkrins. You mean that is an Indian reservation? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. The State Indian reservation at that. And 
the board of commissioners, a public institution, are trustees. It re- 
mained for Mr. Marmon to go to Washington in 1949 and 1950 and 
fight the thing through, and he did manage to get the lines moved far 
enough so they would lose only about two-thirds of the reservation. 
Then we heard about it, and we battled it all last year. We called on 
the Association on American Indian Affairs and others to help us. 
We finally have a promise that the levee will be moved farther back 
so that the whole reservation will be saved. But we were turned down 
flat by the trustees of that reservation. 

So they don’t expect too much from the Florida officials. 

Now that is one side of the picture, and I want to give you the other 
one. I will add this: at the present time the Fresh Water Fish and 
Game Commission has posted that Indian reservation as a game breed- 
ing ground and prohibited hunting even by the Indians, for whom it 
was set aside. 

So you see our left hand does not know what our right hand does 
either. We are getting that straightened out. We are getting the 
finest cooperation from the game warden. I would not have this go 
in the papers, but the Indians can hunt off the reservation out of 
season without being disturbed because the game wardens know they 
have to have it to have enough to eat, and the -y don’t hunt for fun; 
they just hunt for subsistence. 
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Within the reservation we have always had trouble, partic ularly on 
Big C rere. They have had trouble with their pigs being killed. 
There has been no protection against that until the last couple of 
years, and now the State officials, when called upon, go in and take 
care of things. So we are vetting splendid cooperation in some sec- 
tions and not getting it at all in others. 

Senator Warkrns. You have heard the witnesses testify that there 
is very little Federal supervision now, that the Federal Government 
is doing very little down there. 

Mr. = OTT. Yes, and I have heard some discussion. too, as to the 
amount of money involved, and the Federal Government must save 
money. That is fine. I am all for that. But the road program will 
be finished up in about 2 years, and that takes about 60 percent of 
such appropriations as are made. So that not a tremendous amount 
of money is involved. 

Senator Warxrns. I realize that. The chief advantage, the chief 
accomplishment to come out ot this type of program, | believe, is the 
welfare of the Indian himself and not necessarily in saving a few 
hundred thousand dollars or a few million. Incidentally, it will 
save money, we believe, but the big objective of this bill is to help the 
Indians. 

Mr. Scorr. I really do not know why this bill was ever drawn con- 
cerning the Seminole Indians. I do not know all the Indians of the 
United States, but I have been pretty well acquainted with some of 
them out in the Southwest. But if there was ever a tribe that is not 
ready to go on its own, and will not be for some time, it is the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

Senator Warxkrtns. There seems to be a difference of opinion on 
that. 

Mr. Scorr. And there are so few of them, and the cost is so slight. 
and now they have made such a beautiful start and are going along 
so nicely, sir, it seems it would be just a shame to let them down. 

Senator Warkrys. Well, we will check into the whole matter care- 
fully before we get through with this. I will admit that it is not 
nearly as strong a case as the cases that have been made for other 
Indian tribes. 

Mr. Scorr. May I say another thing concerning the cattle business. 
These people are not accustomed to handling any considerable sums 
of money. The individual who gets $3,000 or more worth of cattle 
just feels like a millionaire. He hasn’t paid for them yet, the tribe 
still holds the mortgage, but he doesn’t know anything much about 
mortgages; he feels he is just sitting on top of the world. The first 
time they get an opportunity, some of them will sell those cattle, 
some sharper will come along and pick them off of him, because they 
haven’t any more idea of business than none at all, and they aren’t 
going to gain it too rapidly. If they cannot talk, read, and write 
the language they cannot know the meaning of a contract. But they 
are making progress, and it has not been very long that they have 
been at it. They have not had much time. Just give them the 25 
years that they ask for themselves. It is not going to cost us a great 
deal. It is not going to cost us as much as it is to have several hun- 
dred Indians on the relief rolls. And we are building constructive, 
able people, because they are intelligent and industrious. 
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I cannot see any economy in yanking the rug out from under them 
now. 

Senator Warkrns. It was not the intention, of course, to yank the 
rug out from under them. 

Mr. Scorr. But that is going to be the result. They cannot pay 
the taxes. and the taxes on those reservations alone are going to run 
all of $15,000. 

Senator Warkins. Well, if they were turned over to the State of 
Florida— ate 

Mr. Scorr. The State of Florida has refused. And don’t forget 
there is oil in that country now. We are having trouble with the 
Everglades National Park, and it is all oil, and the State authorities 
are on the side of the oil. 

Representative Berry. What do you mean you are having trouble 
with the Everglades National Park? 

Mr. Scorr. Three years ago the trustees of the State Improvement 
fund offered to the Federal Government an additional acreage on the 
western end of the Everglades National Park. The Baron Collier 
interest—Baron Collier owns a tremendous lot of country there— 
offered en additional 30,000 acres which would bring the western end 
to the city of Everglades. That would give the park a western en- 
trance, which it very much needs. At present in going to the park 
you have to v0 down the east coast W ay down to Llomestead and v0 
in, and after you are in you retrace your path coming out. With 
this addition, there would be a gate at Everglades City and you could 
make the round trip. But for some reason no action was taken on 
that, and now the trustees have said they are going to take the tand 
back because of the oil prospects there. They have refused to accept 
the Baron Collier offer of 30,000 acres free for nothing, and they are 
trying to get the right to invade the park with oil derricks inside the 
present park. 

Representative Berry. Where is this ams 

Mr. Scorr. Down in Monroe County, right down at the tip of the 
peninsula. 

Representative Berry. Down below the reservation ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. There are plenty of people that want Big 
Cypress Reservation if they Hg get it. And if these taxes go into 
effect, they are going to get it, because the Indians simply cannot. 
pay it. 

Senator Warxrns. Are oil people coming in willing to take leases 
on it? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir; they are willing to take leases, as I understand 
it. I have not gone into the oil end of it at all thoroughly, Senator. 
I would not want to discuss what they are willing to do. 

Senator Watkins. You say they want to get it, and the Indians 
cannot pay taxes, and it is valuable for oil. I was just wondering if 
it would not work out as it has in other places, where the oil com- 
panies come in and they pay real lease money 

Mr. Scorr. They surely do. I had a lot of stock in the Devil’s Den 
in California, and I know just how they brought those in. By the 
time they brought the oil in we did not have any more stock. “And 
the Indian can be worked a lot easier than I can. 

Senator Warkins. You said they would not have anything to pay 
taxes with. I happen to know that in my State the Indians there are 
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leasing the lands and they are pretty shrewd, and the tribal council 
passes on most of that. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir, the Osage Indian is wealthy 

Senator WATKINS. mee handle that very well, too. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, si 

Senator WarkKINs. “They do most of the managing, as a matter of 
fact. What I am pointing out is this: That if they have prospects 
of oil, the oil companies will come in, and they will ts ake the leases. We 
can damn the oil companies all we want to. Of course, they are like 
any other businessman; they get the best deal they can. On the con- 
trary, you have other people down there who have hearts and consci- 
ences and who are willing to give the Indians a break on it. 

Mr. Goore. They are not in the oil business, Senator. That is just 
one point I want to make. The Indians need the protection of the 
Federal Government until that oil thing is settled, because if they 
cannot pay their taxes on that land they are going to lose it. Nobody 
is going to help them unless it is the Federal Government. 

Senator Watkins. I have been trying to explore this particular 
realm to see why the State of Florida does not take that job over from 
the Federal Government inasmuch as they are closer to it than we are, 
and handle it, and give them all the protection you are talking about. 
They do not have to take it if they do not want to; that is up to the 
people of Florida. Ihave gathered from what the witnesses have said, 
you do not trust the people down there, you do not trust the loc ‘al 
people very much. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, sir, it is the officials of the State of Florida now 
who are trying to get into the national park to drill for oil, and a great 
majority of the people of Florida are very much opposed to that. 

Senator Warkins. But you do not have any national park here. 
This would be to the interest of the Indians to have that developed. It 
is a reservation, not a national park. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir, it still belongs to them, but it is not going to 
belong to them if they have to pay taxes. 

Senator Warkrins. If they get lease money, if they get money coming 
in on the leases, and the money that is paid on the acreage and all th: ut 
sort of thing, they will have money to pay taxes with. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, but it is so much easier to just let them lose it for 
taxes and then pick it off. That is exactly what they will do. That 
has happened elsewhere, sir, and it is going to happen there. I know 
what the attitude of that crowd is. If you feel that the oil deve lopment 
is going to result in leases on those reservations, then just hang onto it. 
Hold your control over that and your supervision until that takes place. 
Then maybe we would be on safe ground. 

Senator Warxrns. I am exploring the possibilities. I wanted to 
find out if you people i in Florida could take care of that. 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. We would not want to risk it. There is not 
enough at stake insofar as the Federal Government is concerned now 
to ask the Indians to take that chance. They are not a very big 
group; they are not a very expensive group; they are a group that is 
making progress, that is going along ¢ at a good rate. Now let’s stay 
with them. 

Senator WaTKINs. I am judging from the people you sent up here. 
I would trust any of them you have sent up here. 
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Representative Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scorr. I appreciate that. 

Senator Warkrns. I hope you have not sent all the good ones up 
here. 

Mr. Scorr. It might be that the State could change over. I think 
someone remarked that we change officials too often. It possibly 
would work out all right, but we know that if you keep control it is 
going to work out all right, and you are taking a long chance if you 
don’t. 

Senator Warxrns. I have been here 7 years, and the Indian Bureau 
has taken an awful beating from people who did not take the kind of 
view you take. 

Mr. Scorr. Really I am in a rather embarrassing position because 
nobody has cussed the Indian Bureau more than I have, yet I am here 
to save it. It is the only protection they have. There have been 
periods when the Indian Bureau has done a beautiful job. There are 
other periods when it has let them down pretty badly. 

Senator Watkins. The Indian Bureau has been criticized for years 
on the theory that the Indian bureaucrats were attempting to maintain 
themselves in a job and were opposed to the progress of the Indians. 
They wanted to keep them so their services would be needed forever, if 
possible. 

Now we have an Indian Bureau that comes in and advocates that we 
cut the Indian Bureau down to size and pass the responsibility to the 
people as fast as they are prepared for it, and that is one of the things 
we are trying to determine, and we immediately get opposition. No- 
body has criticized the Indian Bureau more than some of the Indians, 
the same Indians who are here now opposing the Indian Bureau’s 
giving up the job. 

Mr. Scorr. My interest in the Indian is not sentimental. I know 
that he can make a good citizen when he has had a chance to get along 
and go all right. Their cattle business is going to be quite profitable. 
They have got land enough to carry twice the number of cattle they 
have now. And with the right man in charge knowing how to im- 
prove it, it is going to pay. The one that has to be kept in control 
1s the manager because it is going to be a long time before these illit- 
erate people can be trusted to handle the business end alone. 

Senator Watkins. Who handles it now ? 

Mr. Scorr. Fred Monseoca. He is the Federal agricultural agent. 

Senator Watkins. Does he do the management work, or do the In- 
dians do most of it themselves ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Monseoca and Mr. Marmon take care of the policy 
end of it. They call the Indians in and they work with them in com- 
mittee trying to teach the Indians how to do it, but they have to 
furnish most of the headwork and know-how when it comes to the 
oe me and they will for quite some time. I do not know that it 
can be arranged, but after these debts have been paid off—and they 
are going to have to revise this schedule because it is simply absurd— 
after these debts have been paid off I should still want control to be 
kept for at least 25 years even though the Indians were charged some- 
thing for the management. But if he takes over the thing before he is 
quite ready he is going to lose the whole business. 
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Representative Berry. Mr. Chairman, are there any other agr! 
cultural] pursuits that could be developed down there? Cattle is the 
only thing that has been mentioned. Is there anything else ‘ 

Mr. Scorr. There is nothing else much, only this land they own. 
The truck farms are in what they call the muckland, the lowlands, 
and of course the sugarcane is in the mucklands, too. They don’t have 
any of that. 

Then they have another difficulty. In the Cypress Reservation, for 
examp le, about half the year it will be pretty well flooded: the other 
half you could not get water enough to boil an egg. It just goes from 
one extreme to the other. The Brighton Reservation is much more 
valuable a piece of property than the Cypress. It is not quite as large 
but it is much better land and it has been improved, and it is carry 
Ine by far the gore ae r load. Fore ‘Xample, the mone. that has been 
made on the attle has been made on the Brighton Reservation, and on 

Cypress t] 1e\ have been los Ing a little or just breaking even. 

The | calf dro} » on Brighton is 68 percent, and on Cypress it runs 


only 25 percent. So you see the cattle are not doing as well in the 
one ae as the other. 
=perene ntative Berry. Car? you make any money at all raisi F 4 
ittle at a 25-perce1 it calf drop? 


Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir, the ‘Vv are CO ming out now into the State reserva 
tion which adjoins Big Cypress on the east. Quite a lot of that is very 
good pasture, as they get money enough to do it for drainage | and 
poses and so forth, and they will have to get out and take out the saw 
grass first, which is quite a-job, but it is very good soil. And if ‘thes 
get the money to do that they can enlarge and have some splendid 
pasture. 

But the main thing needed at ¢ ‘ypress concerns a drainage problem, 
and we are in hopes that this big drainage project will take care of 
that. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Rogers? 

Representative Rogers. Mr. Scott, your interest in this is for the 
best interests of the Indians, and you think that this is no time for the 
Federal Government to release its responsibility to the State of 
Florida ? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Rogers, that is best for the Indian and best for the 
rest of the country not to terminate that supervision for at least 25 
years. 

Representative Rogers. In other words, the Federal Government 
has assumed that responsibility up to the present time. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Rogers. And the condition of the Seminole is not 
so certain that they should release that responsibility at this time? Is 
that not your view ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is decidedly so. And they cannot possibly for some 
time until literacy and the ability to talk English becomes more com- 
mon among the people and more general. 

Representative Rogers. What is your experience, Mr. Scott, with 
reference to the ability of these Indians to talk English? You have 
had quite an association with them. What percents age would you say 
could talk English ? 
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Mr. Scorr. That is very hard to answer because I do not know what 
you mean by talking English. They say a person is literate if he can 
sign his name, but that does not mean anything to me if he cannot read 
what he is signing. He would be better off not to be able to sign it at 
” A good many of them can talk some English but not enough to 

‘arry on an ordinary conversation, not enough to make a business de: ul. 
Tie can talk to some of them sometimes and they say “Yes, yes, yes, 
and as a matter of fact they do not know what you are talking about, 
but they don’t want to ask you, so they just say “Yes” and agree. 
There are very few who can talk fluently. You had Buff Tiger up 
here. He talks about as good English as any of them I know. There 
are 1 or 2 of the ministers who can talk better English perhaps than 
Buff. 

Re sprese ntative Rogers. Mike talks good English. 

Mr. Scorr. He is in a class by himself. Mike has done real well. I 
will say that for Mike. He is not always popular, but he is a good 
scout and he has done a grand job. 

Representative Rogers. But he did not make his progress among the 
Indians. He got out. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir; he knew enough to get out and hustle, and he 
did hustle, and he did a good job. Iam all for that, but I do not think 
he is doing the people any good, and the statement that there are 
not more than 10 who cannot talk E nglish is pure nonsense. 

Representative Rogers, Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Sorr. May I make a request, please ? 

The Americ an Association on Indian Affairs asked that it be allowed 
to submit a written legal statement at a later date this week. 

Senator Warkrns. On this particular bill? 

Mr. Scorr. On this bill, yes. 

Senator Watkins. We will permit them to do so. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 

(The stateme nt referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON S. 2747 AND H. R. 7321 ror THE ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, INC., NEW YorK, N. ¥ 


S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 have as their expressed purpose the termination of exist- 
ing Federal supervision over and assistance to the Seminole Tribe of Indians in 
the State of Florida, and the individual members thereof. During the hearings 
on these pending bills Mr. Bertram D. Scott, executive secretary of the Seminole 
Indian Association of Florida, testified on behalf of the Association on American 
Indian Affairs to the effect that, from a social and economic viewpoint, the with- 
drawal of Federal services within a relatively short period would have a serious 
adverse effect upon the future well-being of the Seminole Indians. Mr. Scott 
recommended that passage of the proposed legislation should be postponed until 
the members of the tribe, as a group, are better equipped to conduct their own 
affairs without the benefits of governmental protections. 

Aside from the fundamental policy decision as to whether Congress should 
take any action at this time to cut off Federal assistance, however, careful con- 
sideration must also be given to the manner in which the severance, if any, of 
special relations between the United States and the Seminole Indians is to be 
effected, and it is to such questions that this memorandum is directed. To be 
honorably and constructively achieved, the termination of Federal responsibilities 
requires that the rights of the Indians concerned be respected, that their future 
economic and social we'fare be safecuarded, and that their own desires with 
regard to the management of their affairs be given full weight. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs does not believe that the proposed 
legislation, as presently drafted, conforms to these standards, and urges that. in 
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the event that legislation looking toward the withdrawal of Federal assistance 
is deemed immediately desirable, S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 should not be enacted 
until basic amendments thereto are adopted. The considerations that have led 
the association to this conclusion and recommendation are as follows: 


I. The pending bills would grant to the Secretary of the Interior new controls 
over the affairs of the Seminole Indians and would disregard specific rights 
which they now enjoy 

S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 are based upon the assumption that the Seminole Indians 
now are ready to manage their own property and activities, and that the proposed 
legislation would accord them greater freedom in the exercise of their rights as 
citizens. Nevertheless, the pattern of withdrawal provided by the pending bills 
actually would give the Secretary of the Interior increased powers over the 
conduct of their affairs and would, in some instances, limit the rights which they 
noW Possess. 

(1) Section 3 of S. 2747 and H. R. 7321, for example, in establishing a procedure 
for the promulgation of a final membership roll for the Seminole Tribe, in effect 
would abdicate control over that roll to the Secretary of the Interior, by limiting 
the time during which the tribe could prepare such a list to the unreasonably short 
period of 6 months and by authorizing the Secretary, regardless of the tribe’s 
action, to add or remove any person from the roll. This provision conflicts with 
the general rule, previously observed with regard to the Seminole Indians, that 
the basic power to formulate regulations governing membership belongs to the 
tribe. Section 3, therefore, should be amended to provide that, if the Secretary 
is to have any authority to include or exclude persons claiming membership from 
the roll, that authority should be exercised in conformity with tribal rules, and 
the tribe should have standing to be heard in any such inclusion or exclusion 
proceeding. 

Furthermore, section 3 also provides that the Secretary’s decision on the in 
clusion or omission of any individual from the membership roll “shall be final 
and conclusive.” Although individuals generally do not have a vested right to 
a share in tribal assets, section 4 of the proposed legislation declares that “the 
rights or beneficial interests to tribal property of each person whose name appears 
on the roll shall constitute personal property.” Each and every Seminole Indian, 
therefore, faces the danger that he may be deprived of valuable assets by admin- 
istrative fiat, and without recourse in the courts to contest that loss of property. 
Due process requires at the very least a judicial review of the membership roll, 
as is provided in the Menominee withdrawal bills. 

(2) Section 5 (a) of S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 provides that the tribe, if it wishes 
to continue any form of community enterprise in the future, must request the 
Secretary to transfer tribal property within 3 years either to a corporation or 
other legal entity, or to one or more trustees. The corporation, however, must be 
organized in a form “satisfactory to the Secretary” and the trustees must be 
“approved by the Secretary.” In addition, even if those conditions are met, the 
Secretary is only “authorized” to take such action, and consequently, there is no 
requirement that he effect the transfer of title within the 3-year period. 

Pursuant to section 5 (b), the sole and exclusive alternative to the procedures 
set forth in section 5 (a) would be the mandatory liquidation and distribution 
of tribal assets. Thus, through mere delay or a refusal to accept any tribal 
program, the Secretary, by operation of law, could thwart the expressed desires 
of the Seminole Indians, could prevent the maintenance of tribal enterprises, and 
could force the sale of tribal property. This suggested unreviewable power to 
dispose of tribal assets, despite a contrary vote by the Indians concerned, not 
only violates basic principles of fair play but also is contrary to the legislative 
intent that the tribe shall have absolute authority to manage its own affairs. 
The Secretary’s authority should be limited to determining whether the corpo- 
ration or other legal entity conforms to the laws of the State under which it is 
organized, whether the trustees selected by the tribe are qualified under State law, 
and whether the rights of all members of the tribe are adequately protected. 

(3) Section 24 of the Indian Claims Commission Act (60 Stat. 1049) permits 
the Seminole Tribe to sue the United States in the Court of Claims on causes of 
action arising after August 13, 1946. Section 15 of S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 declares 
that the proposed legislation shall not “affect any claim heretofore filed against 
the United States by the tribe” [emphasis supplied], whereas section 18 states 
that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this legislation “are hereby 
repealed insofar as they affect the tribe or its members.” In conjunction these 
provisions would deprive the Seminole Indians of their right to sue the United 
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States for wrongs committed after August 13, 1946, but prior to the date when 
Federal controls over their affairs terminate. Since the loss of that right to 
file a future claim could result in serious hardship to the Seminole Indians, the 
language of the bills should make clear that Congress does not so intend. 


II. The pending bills would establish a framework of Federal withdrawal which 
is not sufficiently flerible to meet the needs of the Seminole Indians 

(1) Section 3 of S. 2747 and H. R. 7821 would require the promulgation of 
a final membership roll for the Seminole Tribe. A final membership roll is 
necessary, however, only if individual interests in tribal property are to become 
fixed, such as in the event of the complete liquidation of tribal assets. Such 
a provision, therefore, would unnecessarily restrict the free choice of the Indians 
if an alternative course is selected. 

(2) Section 5 (a) would allow the Seminole Indians, if they elected to continue 
tribal activities, only the alternative of transferring title to tribal property 
either to a corporation or other legal entity, or to trustees for management pur 
poses, in accordance with State laws. State statutes governing corporations and 
trustees, however, are not tailored to fit the requirements of Indian tribes, and 
very easily may prove too rigid to permit the effective functioning of such orga 
zations. An Indian tribe, after all, is a unique institution on the American scene 
and cannot reasonably be expected to fit into the framework provided by State 
laws for business and social organizations. The Federal corporate form provided 
by present law has, by and large, worked well. The possibility of Federal incor- 
poration should be offered to the Indians as one of the alternatives from which 
they may choose as far as the future organization of the tribe is concerned 

(3) Section 5 (b) of 8S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 would require the sale of tribal 
assets if, within 3 years, the Seminole Indians do not propose a program for the 
future or the Secretary refuses to endorse the plan submitted. Mandatory liqui- 
dation in the event that the tribe does not have time to develop and vote upon 
a pattern of community organization or in the event that the Secretary fails 
to accept that program is, indeed, a harsh and inflexible alternative. In order 
for the Seminole Indians to have a free choice in framing their own destiny, 
the pending bills should be amended at least to provide (a) that the Secretary 
prepare an alternative plan for consideration by the tribe, and (6) that the 
matter be referred back to Congress in the event of continued disagreement. 

(4) Section 18 (a) of the pending bills declares that, after the removal of 
Federal restrictions on the property of the Seminole Indians (about 3 years from 
the date of passage of the act), “individual members of the tribe shall not be 
entitled to any of the services performed by the United States for Indians because 
of their status as Indians.” This provision would deprive all Seminole Indians 
of present Federal assistance with regard to education, health, welfare, roads, 
agricultural extensions services, ete., without making provision for State or local 
agencies to furnish services of equal quality on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

In this connection, the report of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Orme 
Lewis on the proposed legislation, dated January 4, 1954, states that it is only 
hoped that all remaining Federal services can be transferred to the State of 
Florida within a period of 3 years, and further declares that Florida officials 
are opposed to State trusteeship. (No mention is made in the report, for 
example, of continued agricultural extension assistance.) These statements 
expose the distinct possibility that the State of Florida, at the time of Federal 
withdrawal, may not in fact be ready to supply the public services which the 
members of the Seminole Tribe need, and to which they are entitled. In view 
of this fact, the termination of Federal obligations should be conditioned upon 
the actual assumption of essential services now performed or subsidized by the 
Indian Bureau by local agenices on a continuing and nondiscriminatory basis. 


III. The pending bills would tend to destroy the organization and economy of 
the Seminole Indians 


(1) The Interior Department report states that the Seminole Indians are 
subject to the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1984 (48 Stat. 984) and 
are considering adoption of a constitution thereunder, but that further action 
along these lines is being held in abeyance pending disposition of the pending 
legislation. Section 18 of 8S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 would repeal the Indian 
Reorganization Act insofar as the Seminole Indians are concerned, and sections 
5 (a) and 19 call only for referendum elections on matters pertaining to the 
management or disposition of tribal assets. In view of the fact that the termi- 
nation of Federal services and responsibilities at the very least will cause 
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erious disruptions in the lives of the Seminole Indians, their efforts to establish 
an effective representative tribal organization should be encouraged. 

(2) The referendum provisions of sections 5 (a) and 19 may be interpreted 
to entitle every person placed on the tribal roll pursuant to section 3 to vote 
on the question of the disposition of tribal property interests. In such a refer 
endum, the interests of nonreservation Indians probably would contlict with the 








interests of Indians residing on the various Seminole reservations. The 
former, if they have established homes off the reservation, may choose to liqui 
date tribal assets in order to withdraw their shares, whereas the latter generally 
will oppose the distribution of tribal assets because of an overriding concern 
for the maintenance of the home community. 

It is clear that a member of an Indian tribe does not have a vested property 
right in tribal assets rhis legal conclusion reflects the fact that Indian tribes, 


particularly the Seminole and similarly situated groups, are not simply busi 


ness organizations, but actually constitute organized communities. The voting 


rights of nonreservation Inidans, therefore, are not analogous to the rights of 
corporate shareholders, but rather are comparable to the rights of nonresidents 
in a community. Just as many States restrict the voting rights of absentees, 
so too the right of nonreservation Indians to vote on the dissolution of the 
home community should be restricted (A corporate analozy may be found 


in class A, or voting and class B, or nonvoting, stock.) Where Seminole Indians 


have established permanent homes off the reservations, they should not be 
entitled to vote on the liquidation of tribal assets, even though their names 
are on the tribal roll and their inchoate property rights are preserved. 

(3) Section 9 of S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 would subject all Seminole Indian 
lands to State taxation about 3 years after passage of the act; section 13 (a) 
declares that, at approximately the same time, “the laws of the several States 
shall apply to the tribe and its members in the same manner as they apply 
to other citizens or persons within their jurisdiction.” Mr. Bertram Scott, on 
behalf of the association, has pointed out that, because of the present low educa- 
tional and economic status of the Seminole Indians, the placing of their prop 
erty on the tax rolls within 3 years would be permature and unwise, creating 
particular hardship with regard to the cattle project, a major asset of the 
Seminole Tribe. 

In the latter connection, Mr. Scott reported during his testimony that the 
Seminole cattle project has shown an average annual profit of about $19,000 
during the past 5 years, a period when cattle prices were relatively high. At- 
tached hereto as exhibit A is a chart prepared by Mr. Scott, in conjunction with 
the superintendent of the Seminole Agency, showing that the repayments by 
individual Seminole cattle operators under existing arrangements will increase 
by approximately $33,000 within 4 years. The chart thus demonstrates that 
even today the cattle program does not have a sound economic foundation. If 
the Seminole Indians within 3 years are also to bear the cost of State taxation 
and approximately $30,000 in administrative expenses, it is obvious that the 
eattle program cannot succeed. In view of these facts, a longer period of tran- 
sition before Federal services are wholly terminated appears necessary and 
desirable. 





CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis of the proposed legislation to terminate Federal obliga- 
tions and services to the Seminole Indians of Florida demonstrates conclusively 
that substantial revisions are needed in the pending bills if withdrawal is to be 
honorably and constructively achieved. The Association on American Indian 
Affairs urges, therefore, that S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 not be enacted unless and 
until amendments are adopted to eliminate their objectionable features. 

Lastly, in considering the pending bills, the association, as it did with regard 
to the Flathead withdrawal bills, wishes specifically to direct the attention of 
Congress to a fundamental question of policy involved therein: The question of 
whether the Government's protective trust over Seminole Indian property should 
be ended in the near future, and whether these lands should be either sold or 
transferred out of Federal trusteeship under such terms and conditions as would 
generally subject them to alienation and State land taxes. The association 
strongly believes, on the basis of historical evidence, that the termination of 
restrictions upon sale and real estate tax exemptions at this time would result 
in the rapid disintegration of the Seminole Indian land base, and thus would 
leave these Indians open to untold hardships. 
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Experience has shown the tragic consequences of subjecting Indian lands to 
alienation and local taxation. The forced termination of trust and tax-exempt 
stutus of Indian properties in the past repeatedly has resulted in the rapid loss 
of such assets through sale or confiscation, and has quickly reduced thousands 
of Indians to homeless poverty. In the 45 years after passage of the General 
Allotment Act of 1887, for example, Indian land holdings shrank from 138 million 
acres to 52 million acres, and the 86 million acres lost included most of the best 
territory in the Indian estate. 

It is the belief of the association that in order to prepare the Seminole Indians 
for independent participation in American economic life, constructive measures 
are needed to improve their social and economic well-being. Such measures 
should be founded on conserving their ownership, use and control of tribal proper- 
ties, and on developing additional opportunities, as has been suggested by 
Commissioner Emmons 

tespectfully submitted 

ARTHUR Lazarus, Jr., 
RICHARD SCHIFTER, 
Counsel, Association on American Indian Affairs. Inc 


ExHisit A 
Repayments by individual cattle owners to Seminole Tribe—First 5 years 


Repayments to be made Nov. 1, 1954: 


$100 against mortgage on cattle by each of 8S owners $8, S00. 00 
Interest on $261,040 at 3 percent___- 7, 831. 20 
One-eighth of working capital cash loan of $20,000 2 500. 00 
Interest on $20,000 at 3 percent 600. 00 


19, 731. 20 


Repayments due Noy. 1, 1955: 
$200 against mortgage on cattle by each of 88 owners l 
Interest on balance of mortgage on cattle , 967. 20 
One-eighth of balance on notes for $20,000 2, 500. 00 
Interest on balance of notes fer $20,000 at 3 percent 525. 00 


600. 00 


28, 192. 20 


Repayments due Nov. 1, 1956: 


Mortgage payment at $300 26, 400. 00 
Interest on mortgage if ; 7, O39. 20 
One-eighth of notes____- 2 2 500. 00 
Interest on balance of notes 450. 00 


36, 3589. 00 


Repayments due Nov. 1, 1957: 


Mortgage payments at $500 44, OOO. OO 
Interest on mortgage__ 7 6, 247. 20 
One-eighth of netes____- ail, 2 500. 00 
Interest on notes___________ 375. 00 


Repayments due Nov. 1, 1958: 


Mortgage payments at $500. J _. 44, 000. 00 
Interest on mortgage____. at bute 3, 607. 20 
One-eighth of notes___--__ es -. 2,500.00 
Interest on notes___________ “ ae 300. 00 


50, 407. 20 

Senator Warkins. Now we have a number of witnesses here who 
want to get away. We have Rev. Sam Tommie, Rev. Billy Osceola. 
and Josie Billie. 7 
44784—54—pt. &—_7 
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Will the three of them come up? I understand they will be willin 
to have their time limited to 5 minutes each. There must be a hal 
dozen more witnesses here, so we will try to hold to that schedule. 


STATEMENTS OF SAM TOMMIE, DANIA RESERVATION; BILLY 
OSCEOLA, BRIGHTON RESERVATION; AND JOSIE BILLIE, BIG 
CYPRESS RESERVATION, FLA. 


Mr. Tommiz. I am Sam Tommie. I come from the Seminole In- 
dian Reservation of Dania, Fla. We entered into this reservation 
group that is going to speak. 

Those people from outside of the reservation have made state- 
ments, but this time we are entered into the reservation group, the 
Government reservation. 

I am from the Dania Reservation, representative of a group of 203 
that represent the Dania Reservation. Dania Reservation voted in 
the October meeting and asked for protection; for Federal Govern- 
ment for 25 years they ask protection. 

I came here to ask what this group in the reservation decides, to 
ask the protection. Why? They look into it in the reservation group 
and talk to the men in the school. They didn’t have enough education 
to do themselves the work with the white people, but now they said, 
“We have schoolchildren. We are just going to wait until the school- 
children get educated to talk to the white people, our State our 
county officials. They can carry it on for themselves.” 

But not today. These reservation groups, they don’t know how 
to make a living outside of the reservation of the Indians. All they 
know is just in the Government reservation group. They have meet- 
ings and discuss it. All right. 

Some people say, “Well, Seminoles have good education down in 
Florida.” Yes, they have been studying books, but they can’t do the 
business. Seminole Indians, they finish high school. Where I come 
from only 2 boys and 3 girls finished high school, but they never did 
attend for the college, and business se hool, business college. That is 
why the reservation group say, “Let’s wait for these schoolchildren. 
They might be educated in the future.” 

Represe ntative Berry (presiding). Sam, how many of your peo- 
ple can talk English ¢ 

Mr. Tommir. Well, about my age—I am 53; I was born in 1901 
well, I might say in the Dania group we have 203, and we might say 
about 40 or 45. 

Representative Berry. In the younger group of about 20 years of 
age there are quite a few who can talk English; are there not? 

Mr. Tommie. Yes, they can talk. 

Representi itive Berry. Maybe about half of them? 

Mr. Tommie. Yes; not quite half of them. 

Representative Berry. WV hat are the names of these men you have 
with you here? 

Mr. Tommie. Billy Osceola. 

Representative Berry. And behind you is Josie Billie? 

Mr. Tommie. Josie Billie. 

Representative Berry. Do you want him to testify, too? 

How old are you, Billie? . 
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Mr. Osceona. I am going on 33. 

Representative Berry. You went to school ? 

Mr. Oscrota. Yes; I attended Bible school since 1946. 

Representative Berry. You did not go to regular school? 

Mr. Oscroua. No; I never attended any se ‘hool. 

Representative Berry. Whereabouts do you live? 

Mr. Osceoua. I live on the Brighton Indian Reservation. 

Representative Berry. You are on Brighton? 

Mr. Osceota. I was a member of the Cow Creek Tribe. I never 
had the privilege to attend a day school in my life, but since I was a 
minister I do the missionary work among the three reservations 
Since the Lord called me to preach to my people I have spent most 
of my ministry interpreting for those preachers, missionaries. Then 
I started a little mission station at Brighton where I was brought up, 
and I had not completed for my schooling yet. But this proposed 
bill came up, came to the Flor ida Seminole Indians, where the Semi 
noles were not ready or not capable to handle their own affairs. 

So ever since this proposed bill being explained to the Seminole 
Indians in October 1953, shortly after that, they called me and wanted 
a committee. I was committee chairman after that proposed bill 
being explained to the Seminole Tribe. Mr. Tiley, he came from 
Oklahoma, Muskogee, Okla., and he is the one that explained this 
proposed bill to the Seminole Indians. So at that time the majority 
of the Seminole Indians, they said, “We are not ready for the termi 
nation for the reservation for our Government. We still need for 
Government help” because the Indians were not qualified to handle 
their own affairs. 

So we sent the delegates to Washington to speak on behalf of the 
whole three reservations, over 758 Seminole Indians. 203 on the 
Dania Reservation, 141 Big Cypress Reservation, and 219 Brighton 
Reservation, and 175 at the west end of the Tamiami Trail. Henry 
Cypress and Curtis Osceola, they are delegates from that area. 

So these Indians want more time to get better education in that 
period of 25 years. At that time the Indians want to take over; 
they don’t want to turn it over to some other organization, they want 
to control it. They want to handle their own affairs. 

According to the report from Mr. Marmon, we had 164 Seminole 
Indians enrolled in the public schools and also Government schools, 
or Cherokee and Brighton. We had a little school on Brighton and 
Big Cypress. 

So, in the period of 25 years that we have the children in the public 
schools, they are getting their education to handle their own affairs 
and their business. We just got in the cattle business for an 8-year 
program, and we need some men to supervise how to raise the cattle 
and how to manage our affairs, and also, you see, certain seasons you 
have to take care of disease, and also mark and brand and all that. 
So, we need someone to teach us and to guide us how to handle good 
business so we can get on our feet and control it, the reservation, for 
Indian affairs. 

Representative Berry. Up in the Brighton area what percentage of 
the Indians can talk English? 

Mr. Oscroua. I might say out of 219 about 30. 

Representative Berry. Does that include the young folks, too? 

Mr. Osceona. I mean 30 years. 
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Representative Berry. I was going to ask you awhile ago, do the 


Seminole Indians have a written language ? 

Mr. Oscrota. No. We never did have any, but since the missionary 
came down to Florida they brought the reading language. 

Representative Berry. You use our English letters ¢ 

Mr. Oscroua. That is right. And my wife can’t speak English. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any children ‘ 

Mr. Oscrona. Yes, I have two. 

Representative Berry. How old are they / 

Mr. Oscro.a. One 13, and one 10. 

Representative Berry. Are they going to school 4 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes; one, fourth grade, and the other one—— 

Representative Berry. Do you speak English in your home: 

Mr. Oscrota. No, not very much; just very little. 

Representative Berry. You should, shouldn't you? 

Mr. Oscroua. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Does Josie talk English ¢ 

Mr. Tomnir. Josie Billie, Big Cypress. 

Representative Berry. Do you live down at Big ¢ ‘ypress, Josie ! 

Mr. Bititie. My home Big Cypress Reservation. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any cattle / 

Mr. Binur. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How many cattle do you have? 

Mr. Bitxie. I got 48. 

Representative Berry. How many calves? Is that 48 all together ¢ 

Mr. Bituie. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How many cows? 

Mr. Bruuuir. That is all I know about, say 65, something like that, 
but I don’t see them. 

Representative Berry. You do not get to see them very often’ Are 
they in the big herd all together ? 

Mr. Biturr. All together. 

Representative Berry. Did you go to school, Josie? 

Mr. Butuie. I go to school 18 months; that’s all. 

Representative Berry. Public school ¢ 

Mr. Oscro.a. No, the same school I went to, Bible school. 

Representative Berry. That is a church school, a mission school? 

Mr Birr. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How many children do you have? 

Mr. Bitirm. Three girls, one boy. 

Representative Berry. Are they in school ? 

Mr. Biite. No, none of them in school. 

Representative Berry. Don’t you think they should go to school? 

Mr. Tommie. They are all grown, he says. 

Representative Berry. Did she want to testify / 

What is your name, now / 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAURA MAE OSCEOLA, ON BEHALF OF THE 
DANIA INDIAN RESERVATION, FLA. 


Mrs. Oscro.a. Mrs. Laura Mae Osceola, 22 years old, and a repre- 
sentative of Dania Indian Reservation. 

Representative Berry. Laura Mae Osceola ¢ 

Mrs. Oscro.a. Osceola. 
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Representative Berry. Are you related to Billie? 

Mrs. Oscro.a. No. 

Representative Berry. What do you do? 

Mrs. Oscro.a. I am just a plain housewife. That is all. 

Representative Berry. You are a housewife. Where did you go 
to school, Laura Mae? 

Mrs. Oscro.ia. I went to school at Cherokee, N. C. I started school 
in 1942, and then I went to school up in Muskogee, Okla.; that is 
where Bacon College is. I didn’t 20 to college, though. 

Representative Berry. There has been a lot of talk and conversa- 
tion here about how many people can speak English and read and 
write English among your people. What do you think? What 
would be your guess / 

Mrs. OSCEOLA. ae to me, my people, there are about 700, I guess. 
I can’t exactly say, but about that much can’t speak English, what you 
say, spe: uk English, that is speak in big English words. All they can 
say is “Give me,” “Yes,” “No,” and all that. But that is what they 
have been saying some of these Indians that have been here, said that 
they can speak English. They can, but it isn’t those big words that 
they can speak. All they can say is “Give me” and “Yes” and “No” 
and anybody tell them something and they say “No.” 

Representative Berry. “I want a sack of Bull Durham,” and that 
sort of thing? Tobacco? 

Mrs. Oscroua. Yes. 

Representative Berry. But they can talk with the trader and make 
their wants known in the stores? 

Mrs. Oscroia. Yes. Sometimes they have to get an interpreter to 
talk for them. To get cars, like somebody up here said, I don’t know 
who it was that said they have big cars. They go to a finance com- 
pany and get cars, but they have ‘to have an interpreter to talk for 
them. 

Representative Berry. But they can drive them all right? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes, they can drive them. But we just, our people 
want 25 more years of extension of time because they know they can 
take care of themselves during that time after 25 years. I have 2 
children, and 1 is 3 years old, and 1 is almost 2; he will be 2 in April. 
And I believe that all the women that are on the reservation think 
that they will have their children educated by that time to take care 
of their own affairs. And that way we won't have to ask your help 
to help us. Maybe we would be able to help you, and then we will 
be working together and try to work under one government. 

I am teaching my son. He is only 3 years old, and he can say, 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag.” I am very happy that I can teach 
him. In our family I am trying my best to lead my people so that 
they can be friends with you white people and try to help you. But 
the only reason they are afraid is they don’t have enough education 
to associate with you white people, and that is why they have sent 
us delegates to talk for them. I don’t know why they elected me to 
come, but I guess they sent me to watch these men I have brought up 
here with me. 

And for my people I am pleading with you to give them more time. 
Then they will be able to take care of themselves after 25 years. 
Maybe the children that we have in school now will be able to come 
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here as Representatives or Senators just like you white people do; 
maybe a doctor or a lawyer, or whatever they want to be. But we, the 
women of the Se minoles, are trying our best to teach our chil iren so 
that they can take the responsibility just like you white people do. 

Representative Berry. Laura Mae, I can understand very well why 
your people sent you up here, because you are a very capable woman, 
and we appreciate that you have come up here and given us your 
thinking. 

I want to ask you this question, though: in your lifetime, when 
you think back to when you were a girl, are your people better off 
today than they were when you were a girl? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you think that they have made progress? 

Mrs. Oscrota. Yes. In 25 years more they won’t need your help. 
We will be giving you help. 

ie ntative Berry. I am inclined to believe that maybe we will 
have to have your help in 25 years, too. 

Do you have anything else to say, Laura Mae? 

Mrs. Oscrota. Well, I like your city, and I have enjoyed being 
here; only it is too much rain. Our State, as you know, is a land of 
sunshine. Well, anyway, we hope that you will consider—— 

Representative Berry. Do you have a chamber of commerce among 
the Indian people, too ? 

Mrs. Oscroia. No, we don’t have any kind of organization. 

Representative Hatey. You just know that we have a lot of sun- 
shine and do not have very much rain, isn’t that right? 

Mrs. Oscroua. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any questions? 

Representative Hater. No. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all, Laura Mae. Thank you 
very much, and thank you, Josie, very much. 

Mrs. Harriett Lightfoot. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRIETT LIGHTFOOT, LAKELAND, FLA., 
DIVISION CHAIRMAN FOR THE FLORIDA FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Ligurroor. I am the division chairman for the Florida Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Representative Berry. Your name, for the record, is Mrs. Harriett 
Lightfoot ? 

Mrs. Ligutrroot. My name is Mrs. E. N. Lightfoot, and my given 
name is Harriett N. Lightfoot. 

Representative Berry. And your home, please? 

Mrs. Licutroor. My home address is Lakeland, Fla. 

Representative Berry. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Licurroor. I am the division chairman for race relations and 
Indian affairs for the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

For the past 4 years I have had that position or that title, but for 
the last 29 years I have been interested in the Florida Seminole. I 
have gone down there and seen them when they were afraid to come 
out and talk to white people because of the history of their people, the 
treatment of our people toward theirs. They were afraid of our 
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schools because they were afraid that their children would learn the 
things that they did not like in the white man. I hate to repeat those 
things because history will tell you. 

But we cannot take the blot oif that history such as the taking of 
Osceola under the white flag of truce and so on. Because of this 
history, the Seminoles kept themselves apart, refusing education and 
contact with the white man. 

When I went down in 1924 there were no children in school, and all 
the Seminoles refused to have anything to do with the white man 
because of that history. It was only through the efforts of Harriett 
Mary Bedell that we made any contact with the seminoles at all. She 
has been a missionary In with the northwestern Indians, and a very 
Christian woman. And I came down in 1924. I was educated as a 
concert stage singer. I had no idea of the Indians except I was afraid 
of them. They were still at war with the United States and I was 
afraid of the Seminoles. 

But when I looked them over they had the most unique and beautiful 
clothes or costumes I had ever seen, and because J was interested in 
the stage I became interested in their costumes and I wanted one, to 
perhaps write a play about, or perhaps to use on the stage. 

But I could not obtain a costume. They were not for sale. 

So, I began to listen around for a way to obtain this costume. In 
doing so I was told that I must meet the missionary, Harriett Mary 
Bedell, and through her I would obtain the costume. 

Harriett Mary Bedell lived at Evergiades City, and If went there 
time and time again hoping to meet her and to get the costume, but I 
could not. Then after years of trying I finally met the lady, and 
through her I learned of the plight of the Seminoles, and their sore 
spot because of our history, and I learned all of the things that they 
had to go through. 

I also was with them during the time that the deer were being 
slaughtered in the Everglades, and how many Indians were hungry. 
Then I began my work. I began to work for the Indian. I began to 
lecture on the things that I knew about them and the need that they 
had, and the proceeds of these lectures went back to help the Indians 
who were hungry. 

With Deaconess Bedell I worked very closely. I went into —e 
camps, and they learned to like me. When I got the costume I wa 
so involved with them that I couldn’t let go, and I kept on eonlilath 
for them and for their welfare. 

I feel right now that the Indian is not prepared for this termination 
bill. They lack education, they lack knowledge of a business, they 
lack knowledge of our language. They do not want liquor near their 
camps because they know what it can do. 

They would be fair prey to some smooth talker or a — Their 
lands would become taxable and they would come under the fishing 
and hunting laws, and many of the old Indians live on fishing and 
hunting and they would be without food. 

The Seminoles live in chickees like they did when they were hunted 
50 years ago. They know little about sanitation. The flood control 
is not completed, and a lot of their lands are under water, and some 
of it is not productive. The reservations are not sufficiently improved. 
The Seminoles do not have members who have advanced far enough to 
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take care of the tribal business. They need that extra education to 
bring them along. 

The Seminole right now realizes that he must adapt himself to the 
white man’s world, but he needs 25 more years to make that adap- 
tation. 

Gentlemen, we, the Women’s Clubs of Florida, numbering 250 in 
number. about 25,000 women, stand as one. Those Seminoles have 
learned to trust us. We have learned to respect them. We cannot see 
anyone harm them. 

We are here—I speak as a group and for the group—we are here to 
see that no injustice is done them. These Seminoles need the protec- 
tion of the Federal Government for 25 years before they are able to 
handle their own affairs. 

Representative Berry. Mrs. Lightfoot, may I say that your purpose 
is the same as ours. Weare here to see that no injustice is done. 

Mrs. Licurroor. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Our purpose is to help them if we can. 

Mrs. Ligiurroor. The way you can help them, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
they need this Fe deral protection, they need this very contact of the 
Government watching over them. State protection won’t do. We 
need Federal. We really trust the Government, and we don’t trust 
anyone else. 

Representative Harry. Mrs. Lightfoot, you are fairly familiar with 
the history and traditions of the Seminole Indians of Florida, are you 
not? 

Mrs. Ligutrroor. Yes, sir, I am. 

Representative Hatry. Don’t you believe that in the last few years 
we in Florida have somewhat overcome one of the most tragic things 
that ever could happen to a people in that. our Government—and this 
is important, I think, to them—our Government, or an officer of our 
Government committed years ago a breach of faith. I am speaking 
of the capture of the great Seminole Indian Osceola by a general under 
a flag of truce. That shook the faith of the Seminole Indians. 

Mrs. Licutroor. That is right. 

Representative Harry. It shook their faith in the white man. 

Mrs. Licurroor. That is right. 

Representative Harry. Don’t you think now, though, that we are 
beginning to get that confidence back, that if this were pushed on 
them, you might say, at this time, it probably would shake that faith ? 

Mrs. Licutroor. I feel this: that the Seminole, as you said, lost his 
trust in the white man because of those things that happened to him 
in the history as I repeated and as you say. But we feel that the 
Seminole trusts the men of Florida to an extent, but they are still a 
little worried. They have full faith in the women’s clubs of the 
State and other women in the State. They trust us, and we are not 
letting them down. 

Represent: ative Rogers. Mrs. Lightfoot, do you know of any organ- 
ization among the women—I am talking about the white women—or 
in the civic clubs and all that will go along with this bill? 

Mrs. Licurroor. Yes: I know a lot of people, a lot of organizations 
that we could not reach. We did not have the time. This thing 
came up in a hurry. 

Representative Rocrers. I think you misunderstood my question. 
You are here against this bill. 
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Mrs. Licutroor. Absolutely. 
Representative Rogers. Do you know of any organizations among 
the women’s Christian organizations that are not against this bill? 
Mrs. Licurroor. No; I do not. 
Representative Rocrrs. All of them are against the bill? 
Mrs. Licurroor. They are against it. 
Representative Rocers. That is all. 
Representative Berry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lightfoot, for a 
very fine statement. 
Now let us hear from Mrs. O. H. Abbey. 
I have a personal interest in this witness because she is from South 
Dakota. 
Representative Rocers. Let me make a statement. 
I would like to say that Mrs. Abbey is from my home town, and I 
know her as being a very interested and ardent worker for the Indian 
and for the best welfare of the Indians. I think she and Mrs. Frank 
Stranahan have done a great job in bringing the Indians to the posi- 
tion where they are today. So, your loss is Florida’s gain. 
Representative Berry. I was going to say that. 
Representative Hater. Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that the 
lady must be a very intelligent lady, too, because she came to Florida. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. 0. H. ABBEY, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., ON 
BEHALF OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
AND OF THE FRIENDS OF THE SEMINOLES 


Mrs. Appey. I love Florida, but I still love South Dakota. 

My work has been with the Seminole Indian children. I could not 

see any object in = older people, because when I first started working 
with them 16 years ago the older Indian would have nothing to say 
to you, a white ues; and they were very cautious of whom they 
talked to. And the first older people were the gr: andmother and 
grandfather of Bessie Mae Jumper, who I can say at this time was 
responsible for getting our children, or the Seminole children, rather, 
into the schools. Because we could not go ahead and do a thing among 
the Seminoles when Mrs. Stranahan and I taught Sunday school for 
3 years on the reservation, and I worked with Mrs. Stranahan for a 
year before the children would talk to me, even the little children. 
Then a few of the older ones started in, and it has been an uphill job 
until the last 3 years, and more of the Seminoles have wanted to go 
ahead and have an education. 

I knew Laura Mae, the girl who just spoke, when she was 5 years 
old, and took her picture with 2 of the younger girls who are now in 
the eighth grade at school. We put these children in the schools, and 
8 years ago was the first that the Florida schools would accept any of 
the Seminole children. I said as long as they were citizens of the 
State I saw no reason why they should not be allowed to go to school. 
So I think the school superintendent in our county really consented 
to their going because I bothered him for 3 weeks and called him 
every day to find out what he had done about it. Finally he said: 
“Well, we will take them on probation,” and they were kept on proba- 
tion in the schools for 3 years, to see if they would be clean enough. 
And I used to have to go to school and see that they were kept clean, 
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und we talked and talked and talked. It was hard because they did 
not have the facilities at the reservation to keep them clean. 

When we first put them in school I think there was 1 shower only 
for the children, and we had another 1 put up near one of the State 
reservations. There is a State acreage, I think, of 15 acres near the 
489 acres that the Government owns, and we had a shower put on 
there so that the children could take a bath. And I also got a wash- 
ing machine for them. 

So they started in in a small way, but when they found out that we 
would go ahead with them it helped considerably. 

Of course, the Friends of the Seminoles, whom I represent—I 
think they have filed a statement through Mrs. Stranahs an—are a Co- 
ordinating and cooperating group, and all the women’s clubs 
through the State and the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have helped, through our group, to give educational funds to help 
the different children. And when they asked us, we told them that 
no doubt $50 would support a child. And this last year, although 
there were 164 children in school, we only had to take care of 88 
of them this fall. We buy them clothes; for the little girls, 3 dresses, 
3 pairs of panties, 3 pair of socks, and a pair of shoes. That is about 
all they need. Some of them want hair ribbons, but T tell them maybe 
they will get that some day. 

So they have all been good, and they take off their clothes when they 
get home from school. You would never know that the children 
had been to school because they take off their clothes and put them 
away for the next day. 

Because the average child could not go through with that group, 
we do have a lot of old clothes given to us, and we try to help the 
children in that way. But it is only through their education. 

I would like to have some pictures filed for the record. This was 
a picture of a group of children taken in 1950, and they are all very 
intelligent looking. And of the older ones now we have a boy and a 
girl in the eighth grade, and it will be 4 years before they can pos- 
sibly graduate. 

This group of children was taken in 1952, and that was only part 
of the group. They went to Okeechobee, and they came over to 
Dania for help, and also to Cherokee. We have six children in 
school now at the Everglades School,.or did have until some of them 
left Dania, and I understand they have gone to Everglades now. 

There are only about 17 children from the 5th to the 12th erade. 
T think we will only have one graduate this coming year. We had 
1 graduate last year; we have had 2 girls graduate, and 2 bovs that 
went into the service. And I think one other boy graduated. We have 
had 2 boys and 2 girls that have graduated from school. So that is 
not. very many who have had a high school education, and we are 
trying to get one boy through college, and whether he could not take 
the grade he would not say, but he came home at Christmas time and 
he would not go back. That was the college student that the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution were putting through. 

So I feel that these Florida Indians are not ready. There is not 
enough of them who are educated to go on to school. It has only 
been 16 years. We had 3 in 1936 that were going to school, and 
then we started gradually, as Bessie Mae got ‘them to go, and we 
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would have a few boys go for 2 or 3 years and then they would quit. 
They kept that up most of that time or up until, I think it was 1946 
when we got them in school. The Cherokee, they would have around 
30 students each year, but they were not the same students that would 
go back year after year. They would go for a few years, and then 
they would quit and some others would go. 

It is a pleasure to work with them, and they are children who are 
just like the other children. At the present time we have about 34 
or 35 in Dania, 2 in South Broward, and I think there are about 3 
at Okeechobee, and maybe a few more. I cannot keep track of them 
because they add a few more each time. 

There is 1 in Moore Haven and 1 at Belle Glade. 

So that the schools in Florida are taking them. And they want 
them to go if they will keep clean and go to school. 

Senator Warxkins (presiding). May I ask you, do you think they 
will be given better opportunities or make better progress in the 
Florida State schools than they would in any other schools conducted 
by the Federal Government ? 

Mrs. Asser. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. And it would help them in learning the language, 
and to read and to get along with the white student? 

Mrs. Appey. The white children accept them very well in Florida. 
It does not make any difference on the playground or anything. 

Senator Warkrns. There has been a shift in the policy of the Indian 
Bureau in the last, say, 7 or 8 years probably, to put the Indian 
children, as far as possible, in the white schools and make arrange- 
ments to pay the tuition. But in Florida you have a constitutional 
prohibition against that, I believe. 

Mrs. Anpry. They pay for their lunches. That would work a hard- 
ship on us if the Federal Government or someone did not take care 
of the lunch money. 

From September until December there was $1,665 paid out for 
lunches in the State of Florida. 

Senator Warkrns. The Federal Government, of course, is giving a 
lot of food in addition for the white children that comes directly 
from the surplus stocks they have been buying. Of course, you under- 
stand under this bill that the educational part would not be changed. 
They would still go to the Florida schools. 

Mrs. Anpey. Yes; I think they will, and I think they want to go, 
and I do not think anything will ever be done to prevent them from 
going. 

Senator Warktns. I am glad to hear that. Personally, I cannot 
understand why they did not get started in going to those schools a 
little earlier. 

Mrs. Asser. There was no one that took any interest in seeing that 
they got to school. As I say, I talked for 3 weeks, and I was just 
about ready to give up, but I kept at it and they said “Yes.” 

Senator Warkrns. I think if nothing else comes out of this hear- 
ing it will serve a good purpose in pointing up to the people of 
Florida as well as the people of the United States the condition 
of these Indians. 

Mrs. Anpey. I think that the Indians are taking care of them- 
selves pretty well, because they are working. They talk about the 
lazy Indian, but I have not seen any of them who are lazy, because I 
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think if I walked 2 miles to do a washing in a rock pit I would 
think I was pretty energetic, and all I have to do is push a button. 

Senator Warxins. It has been noted that there has been very 
little Federal service rendered these Indians. 

Mrs. Anpey. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. So they have had to stand on their own feet 
pretty much. 

Mrs. Anpry. The medical care I think they should keep up in some 
way through the State, or some such way. They are accepted in the 
hospitals in Florida, and are taken care of, as far as I can see, as well 
as any others. They talk about being a charity case. I think we have 
taken pretty good care of all of them in the Florida hospitals. They 
always been very nice about it. 

I have been there and called on a good many of them. 

Senator Warktns. We are having extreme difficulty in getting the 
necessary medical help for many of the reservation hospitals. 

Mrs. Ansry. The Baptist Church there has a little hospital now, 
but it just stands there idle. I wanted it used for a kindergarten to 
teach the children. It has two bathrooms in it, and it has a kitchen, 
and I thought it could be used for a program for teaching the older 
Indians and the children in there. 

The Red Cross is willing there in Fort Lauderdale to go out and 
help them, but it is hard to work the Indian program around to con- 
form with the time that the white people te to give it. 

Senator Watkins. Well, in too many localities there has not been 
enough local interest by the white people in the problems of the 
Indians. After all is said and done, I think the people of the State 
where the Indians are located, unless they have a large reservation 
that reserves so much of their territory that it deprives even the whites 
of an opportunity to get ahead—— 

Mrs. Anpry. The reservations are so far apart in Florida that it 
makes the driving so difficult to go out into the Big Cypress. Mr. 
Marmon has cooperated with us, and we have tried to cooperate with 
him, as the representatives of Friends of the Seminoles, and I think 
that is why we made more progress, as we are all working for the bene- 
fit of the Seminole Indians. 

Senator Watkrns. That is to be commended. What I was going 
to finish saying is this, that I do feel that the local interests should be 
stimulated because after all is said and done in many of the States, 
the white people got the choice lands and they now have them, and 
they are able to do very well, and I do not think they ought to try to 
push off on the Federal Government the entire problem of the Indians, 
when the Indians were given the worst lands in the communities and 
the white men got the best of them. That is the reason most of these 
communities should make a substantial contribution. 

Mrs. Anpey. They should. And then the fact that so many people 
think that the Federal Government is giving ever y Indian a handout, 
and they are not. 

Senator Warkrns. Not these Indians down there. They have had 
less, probably, than anybody. " 

Mrs. Aspey. But I think the Government is all set up with their 
Bureau to go ahead for a few more years. And it seems to me it would 
be much more on the taxpayers to put it in the State than it would be 
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to just leave it as it is, and let the Indians feel that they were being 
protected in their lands, and their lands were being protected. 

Senator Warkins. Of course, if they cannot trust the State down 
there—— 

Mrs. Anpey. I think they could trust the State. I think there are 
people in the State that can be trusted, but perhaps we don’t have the 
right officials. I don’t know. As I say, I have never worked with 
many of the older ones. I haven’t worked with the State men except- 
ing in the educational program with the children. 

Senator Warkins. The point I am trying to make is this, that in 
too many places and in too many States of the Union white people 
seem to feel that this Indian problem involves no local responsibility 
at all, and that is not the right attitude in my judgment. After check- 
ing over some of these places, as I have already pointed out, the choice 
lands, the resources, for the most part, have gone to the white peo- 
ple, and having received those benefits which ordmarily would have 
gone to the Indians, then they should be willing to take on some of 
these problems rather than to pass them to the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Asser. I understand the State turned down the view of taking 
over the problem of the Indians. The State itself in Florida turned 
us down in taking it over. 

Senator Warkins. Well, they probably have. I am not acquaint- 
ed with that. 

Mrs. Aspey. But it seems as though it should be kept under Gov- 
ernment control, even though the State takes it over. The Govern- 
ment would still be responsible, wouldn’t it, to the State, or the State 
would be responsible to the Government, I mean, for taking the 
proper care? Wouldn't that be right ? 

Senator Warkrns. There are some legal questions involved there 
that are probably too long to discuss tonight, the relationship be- 
tween the State and Federal Government. I am only pointing out 
from the standpoint of actual justice between the parties that if you 
go in and take the Indians and push them around and put them on a 
reservation and give the white people the best lands, the white people, 
not as a matter of charity but as a matter of right, ought to go ahead 
and help those Indians. Either that or let them have some of the 
choice lands back and trade with them. 

Mrs. Aspey. Most of the white people think they have too much to 
do to help with Indian affairs, and I think that as soon as these chil- 
dren have a little education they will be able to go ahead and work on 
their own. 

Senator Warkrns. Up to date there has not been any substantial 
evidence to show that there has been any Federal contribution to 
amount to anything. One of the witnesses said that there has not 
been any Federal supervision to amount to a thing. 

Mrs. Aspey. I think there has been Federal supervision. 

Senator Warkrns. There seems to be a dispute between the wit- 
nesses. 

Mrs. Aspey. No. As I say, I worked there for 16 years, and I think 
Mr. Marmon has done a wonderful job as a Federal man. 

We have several good nurses, and the nurse that we have there 
does a wonderful job. But she does have a long way to travel. 

Senator Warxins. Well, that is one of the local problems. I think 
the health service would be turned over to the Public Health, and if 
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they want to take on those employees they can be transferred very 
easily. But we should not have so many duplicating agencies in the 
United States working with these various problems. We should put 
it under one tent, at least. That is what we are trying to do. And 
we think we will get better service if we do that and it will cost us 
less money. I know in many places it is almost impossible to get a 
doctor of any standing to go to those places to live and to do the work 
for what we can pay under civil service. It 3s difficult to get nurses 
to go, and difficult to get teachers to go. They don’t want to live in 
these places. 

Mrs. Aspey. Our hospitals have not turned any of them down that 
I know of, and, as I say, they have had very good care in the hospitals. 
I don’t think you could find any of the Indians complaining of the 
care they have received in the hospitals. 

Representative Rogers. Mrs. Abbey, from your ex ‘perience in work- 
ing with the Indians, and assuming, which T think is true, that the 
Federal Government does have supervision over them down there, 
would you say the Government should terminate the supervision that 
they have been having for a number of years ? 

Mrs. Assry. I do not think so. TI think that they should continue 
and do as the Indian wishes. I think it is the Indian’s problem. It 
is not really for me to say yes or no. The Indians have asked for it, 
and I, as a treasurer of the Friends of the Seminoles, say that we are 
back of the Indians. 

Representative Rogers. They are not capable of self-government, 
are they ? 

Mrs. Anpey. No; they are not. 

Representative Rogers. And you think it is to the best interests of 
the Indians to continue the policy that has been carried on for some 
time? 

Mrs. Appry. Yes; I do. 

Representative Rogers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Berry. That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Warxtns. I think that will be all. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Aspey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warxrns. We have to vacate this room. There is another 
meeting scheduled here for 6 o’clock. 

So we will be in recess until tomorrow morning. 

Representatives Rocrrs. I think I have e another committee meeting 
in the morning. May I at this point, in the record, insert a state- 
ment that was made by Mrs. Frank Stranahan, who is president of 
the Friends of the Seminoles of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. It is an 

excellent statement. 

Senator Warkrns. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANK STRANAHAN, HONORARY PRESIDENT, FRIENDS OF THE 
SEMINOLES, Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


I know you will realize that the manner of dealing with the infant group of 
Indian people of these United States, is a matter of importance to citizens of 
the community who are their neighbors. 

It was in 1924 when a group of not more than a dozen consented to move on 
the Dania Reservation as a permanent home. I, personally, and alone had 
undertaken, very painstakingly and patiently to make friends of them, particu- 
larly the young children. Back in 1900 with this very thought in mind we felt 
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that the fact these young Seminoles would have no opportunity to grow up 
friendly to our Government—no education and no Christian training, in this, the 
most wonderful country on earth—would be the tragedy of tragedies. 

We have treated the situation as a duty, nothing unusual about it, unless we 
may have had more patience and a great ability to turn tragedy into a vantage 
point for them throughout the years. 

Our Government has appointed some wonderful agents to superintend the work 
for the Florida Seminoles. We have worked with them all and the Seminoles 
are learning how better to cooperate: are more happy and progressing toward 
good citizens and more permanent comfortable homes. Equal opportunity for 
education to prepare them to earn a better livelihood. This is the purpose of 
the Friends of the Seminoles, Florida Foundation, Inc., who present this statement 
to your committee. 

It is only some 15 years now that any citizen interested in Indians could come 
in and work with the Seminoles. Now, since this is possible we have hundreds 
of well-meaning men, women, and children, organizations, clubs, and churches 
of our State and community cooperating to make them feel a part of the com- 
munity in which they are the real pioneers; the people the first white citizens 
found here when they arrived. 

But gentlemen of the committee, this hard work of 50 years will lose all its 
meaning and morale building, if we permit our Government to withdraw all their 
protection. Weasa State and community will take our responsibility as it comes 
to us: this we have been doing to a degree, but if it has misled our Government 
to withdraw Federal protection from the Seminole lands, cattle, and property 
in the short time of 3 years as in bill H. R. 7321 now before your committee, the 
Seminoles will lose all. 

Mr. Chairman you must strike the number “3 years” and substitute the wish 
and request of the Seminole Indians to 25 years. Please, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, this is in the best interest of the most minority group 
in these United States. A people who are asking the least and have the least. 
We are asking only a reasonable service for part of a race who have given up 
much of this beautiful country to the white man. 


, 


Representative Rocrers. Let me say, with reference to Mrs. Strana- 
han, that she has been working with Indians for 50 years. She is one 
of the pioneers of Fort Lauderdale and one of the first who went there, 
and has had quite a bit of experience with the Indians of that time, 
and has continued. I think she is one of the best friends the Indians 
have, and I wanted to insert that in the record. 

Senator Warxkrins. We will be very happy to read her statement. 

Representative Rocrrs. I also desire to include my own statement. 

Senator Warxkrns. Congressman Rogers’ statement may also be 
made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Dwicur L. ROGERS, or FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, and distinguished members of the committee, I welcome tnis 
opportunity to appear before you on H. R. 7321, legislation so vitally affecting 
our Seminole Indians of Florida. This legislation, as you know, would provide 
for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of the Seminole 
Tribe of Indians in the State of Florida and the individual members thereof, 
This would make them subject to the same Federal and State laws as other 
citizens. Federal responsibilities for special services to these Indians, such as 
roads, health, and education, would also be terminated. Now the idea for this 
legislation is a good one—to raise the Indians to the same privileges and respon- 
sibilities of other citizens of the United States. And I think we all agree that it 
is our goal that Federal supervision over our Indians should end. 

I believe that the basic mistake in this legislation is this: it assumed that 
the Indians were ready for it. This is the turning point in this bill, or, the factor 
upon which all other considerations hinge, and must depend. The Seminole 
Indians in Florida are not ready for it. They are not ready to be turned loose 
to fend for themselves. They need now, as they have in the past, the help and 
assistance of Uncle Sam until they are ready to assume the full responsibilities of 
citizenship. 
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I do not know the status of the other Indian tribes in the United States, and 
it is not about them that I am here today, but I do know from personal observa- 
tions and meetings that I have held with them, that the Seminole Indians are not 
ready for termination of Federal supervision, and are not ready to take over 
the management of their property. It seems to me that when this bill was 
drawn up one essential point was forgotten—the Seminoles’ ignorance of the 
ownership of real estate or its handling, or of mortgaging, or of foreclosure, or 
of taxes, or of its value. How can their property be handled properly when they 
do not now have the knowledge necessary to protect their own interests? 

When we remember that not too many years ago the Seminoles were all but 
lost in the Everglades, isolated, with no roads, and distrustful of any efforts to 
help them, we can see what great strides have been made within the last few years 
toward helping them to become fully independent. 

The confidence of the Seminoles was gradually gained. They began to come on 
the reservations. Cattle was given them and a supervisor sent down to show 
them how to manage them. Medical help was given. Schools were started. 
Their children, at first a few, then more and more, began to go to school. There 
are now 152 children in school. They are beginning to learn trades. Through 
the efforts of our Government, and may I say, many sincere devoted white friends 
who have given unselfishly of themselves for the betterment of the Seminoles, 
this program has worked well; but it has been a gradual progress and there is 
still much yet to be done. They are not yet ready to be cut entirely loose and on 
their own. Do we want them to lose all that has been gained? Only a handful 
can read and write. Tribally, or individually, they cannot handle the reserva- 
tions. They are not vet equipped to take decent jobs in the white economy. 

They have shown that they appreciate all the help given them, and they are 
but asking that we not withdraw this help now but give them a little longer 
time, at least until the children now in school are fully educated and able to take 
over the management of their affairs, so that all these past gains will not be lost. 

I know that the Seminoles themselves do not want the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship thrust upon them at this time. The Seminole Indians of Dania, Brighton, 
and Big Cypress, after a meeting October 9, 1953, with officials from the area 
office, Muskogee, Okla., at the Seminole Agency, Dania, Fla., requested that 
no action be taken on the termination of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Seminole Tribe of the Indians of Florida for a period of 25 vears. They 
stated that they felt they were not advanced far enough to take over the ad- 
ministration of tribal property and that removal of Federal supervision should 
await the training of members of the tribe so that the best interests of the 
Indians will be served, 

Is not this the democratic way—for the Indians to have a voice in the 
promulgation of laws so vitally affecting them? 

Although some tribes of Indians are sufficiently educated and advanced to 
administer tribal property, only 4 or 5 Seminoles of Florida have completed high 
school and very few are advanced and experienced sufficiently to take respon- 
sibilities for their people at this time. We believe, however, that the Seminoles 
will be able to take care of themselves and their property if given longer time 
to prepare themselves. In another 25 years they will be able to face the prob- 
lems of self-government on an equal basis with the whites. 

I have received many protests to this bill from the people in my district who 
live near the Seminoles and know their true conditions, also from many organi- 
zations interested only in the welfare of the Seminoles. They all protest the 
elimination of Federal supervision at this time. They all feel that the Semi- 
noles need help at least until the present generation now attending school are 
educated and ready to take over the management of their affairs. 

The age, experience, and education are divisions in the tribe that contribute 
to the problems in Florida. Florida’s Seminoles are divided between the 
Mikasukis of the south and the Cow Creeks (also known as the Muskogees) 
of farther north. The Mikasukis are hunters and trappers and operate com- 
mercial camps. They gravitate, too, to villages operated by white men. The 
Cow Creeks have cattle herds and agricultural interests. They are far apart 
in other respects. They don’t speak the same language, often can’t understand 
each other. 

If this legislation is passed, here is what the Seminoles will be without within 
a short time. The Government schools at Brighton and Big Cypress will be 
closed. The cattle supervisor will be fired. The men who are learning to handle 
their own herds say they need him badly for longer time to learn management. 
The Government agents who have worked so sympathetically and well for the 
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good of the Seminoles will be fired. The health clinic will be closed and all 
medical help stopped. The hot lunches for the school children will no longer 
be paid for. Often that meal is the only decent one those children get all day. 

Mr. Louis Capron, of West Palm Beach, Fla., who is considered by many as 
one of our foremost authorities on the life and customs of the Seminoles, has 
recently stated that if this legislation is enacted the Seminoles will enter our 
economy on the lowest possible plane. They know nothing of real-estate laws, 
they haven’t the slightest conception of what land ownership means, or the 
necessity of paying taxes. 

Since this legislation is so vital to so many Indians, there is no need for 
hasty, ill-considered action which will only serve to multiply the problems of our 
Seminoles, not to solve them. I believe the termination of Federal assistance 
should be approached gradually, and that is all we are asking here today. 

Ditching the Seminole isn’t going to save much money, but even if it did, let 
us not at this time sacrifice the good of our Seminoles to economy. If we balance 
“economy” to us, on the one hand, against “deterioration” to the Seminole, on 
the other—there simply is no choice—at least for those who have only the good 
and the advancement of the Seminoles at heart W ll know the tragic mis- 
takes that have been made in the past to our Seminoles. Let us not add to these 
mistakes. I believe the helplessness of the Seminoles to take over and control 
their affairs adequately at this time places upon this country’s citizens and 
officials an obligation to deal fairly and honestly with them. 

Let us not kick them prematurely into the white economy. Let us wait until 
after proper training they can be brought in on the high plane to which their 
brave history and fine qualities entitle them. 

Let us make as our goal the right legislation at the right time. 

I urge that our Seminoles be given more time to provide for themselves and 
that Federal supervision be continued until they are able to undertake their 
full obligations. 


} 
ca 


The CHatrMan. The committee is also in receipt of a statement 


submitted by Mr. O. 8. White, attorney at law, Miami, Fla., whieh 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


MIAMI, Fra., February 23, 1954. 
In re H. R. 7321, S. 2747 Seminole Nation of Florida. 
Hon. WILLiaAM C. LANTAFF, 
House Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BrtL: Many thanks for your good letter of February 3, 1954, concerning 
the hearing to be held jointly by the House and Senate Interior Committees on 
March 1, 1954, concerning the termination of ederal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Seminole Tribe of Indians in the State of Florida. 

I am unable to testify before the committee on March 1. However, I am 
enclosing a copy of a memorandum or statement which I have given to Mike 
Osceola, and I would greatly appreciate it if you would see that this is in the 
file or read in full before the committee in the presence of the Indians. Mike 
Osceola has the original and this is a copy I am forwarding to you. 

I would also appreciate it greatly if you will see that Mike Osceola is given 
time in which to testify before the committee, as he can outline the position 
of the Indians better than anyone else. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. B. WHITE, 
Attorney at law 


STATEMENT OF O. B. Wuirr, Mrtami, FLa., In Re SEMINOLE INDIAN BILLs 
S. 2747 Anp H. R. 732 


Gentlemen of the joint committee, I have heretofore represented the Seminole 
Indians whenever and wherever my services were needed for more than 20 
years now, and I respectfully ask your patience in considering my statement in 
its entirety, and trust that by furnishing you my background and a complete ex- 
planation of my relationship with the Seminoles, and my lack of pecuniary 
interest in this matter, that my statement may thereby be considered in the light 
in which it is offered; that is, in the interest of the progress and welfare of the 
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Seminole Indians in Florida, and I will of necessity have to give you a brief back- 


ground of my relationship 
I. I am 62 years of age, and due to said age and the length of time required 





to prosecute Indian claibis now pending before the Indian Claims Commission, I 
isked the Seminole Nation in Florida to secure younger counsel, which has been 
done 

Il. In my some 27 years experience in representing the Seminole Nation, not 
only in legal matters but as their adviser in matters effecting their economy, I 
have never received $1 for my services, and shall never take $1 from them for 
any service that I may render to them throughout this life. My devotion to their 
cause and to their economy has been a work of love and understanding of this 


primitive people. I have given freely of my time and have made humerou 
loans to individuals which I never expected to get back and have never attempted 


to get back, and I trust therefore, that you wiil readily understand that I have 
no pecuniary interest i their affairs, and } ope never to pre fit a single dollar for 
any service I may render them, or for rendering that service which others would 
require compensation. 

Ill. For some years now it has been known to the Indians that the Govern 
ment was considering termination of Federal services to the Seminole Indian 


Nation in Florida Field agents have from time to time checked up, and doubt- 
less there is available to the Secretary of the Interior a great volume of data 
confirming the ability of the Seminole Indians of Florida to take care of them- 
selves if given the opportunity. During the so-called depression years of the 
early thirties, these people had theretofore thrived by making tom-toms, toma 
hawks, plaques, bead bracelets, and things of that class, and due to the lack 
of a market therefor, they turned then to alligator hunting and the hide business 
which they had been out of for some 14 years prior thereto. Then certain legis 
lation on the part of the State was enacted which necessitated their changing 
their activities, at which time they very prudently commenced to catch frogs 
and I have winessed the price of this product rise from 10 cents to as high as 
$2 a pound wholesale during our late war years. In other words, faced with a 
situation, these people had been able to protect themselves and prove their 
economy. ‘There has been no situation which has confronted them during the past 
25 years except that they have been able to, with a minimum of assistance, cope 
with the situation in which they found themselves. 

IV. During the early part of the thirties, through the instrumentality of the 
Indian service, Jarge reservations were established and numerous Indians went 
into the business of raising cattle, and at this time we have 2 large reservations 
that are well stocked, however, with the addition of the services of some 25 or 
30 more Indians, they could produce a larger amount of cattle for annual sale. 

V. There is another group, to wit: the Indians that live along Tamiami Trail, 
which is a big cross State highway, traveled by tourists into and out of Florida. 
This group of Indians, in adition to having commercial camps, still catch frog 
legs, and have quite a large income from these Indians villages and tourists who 
patronize them and buy their wares, and this later group has quite a large nun 
ber of other members who have positions in town in Miami, and park Cars and 
work for the city waste division. Some of them even have jobs in airplane 
factories, and as their economy has required them, have been able to meet the 
situation in which they found themselves. I repeat this because the Indian 
service is perfectly well aware of their ability to do agricultural work, or auto- 
mobile work, or as parking lot attendants, or even as gas-Station attendants, and 
no few of them in higher paying occupations. 

VI. However, there is a large group of Indians that are indolent, that have 
no children in school and have no more intention of putting their children in 
school to become educated so as to compete with the white man, and this group, 
with the addition of quite a few outsiders who do not understand the nature of 
these people, will be no better qualified in 15 or 25 years from now. Yet there 
will be so-called societies, associations, etc., that I understand will make a 
strong appeal to your good committee to recommend to the Congress that Gov- 
ernment supervision be continued over these people for the next 15 to 25 years, 
and it is against this very thing that prompts me to deviate from a policy that 
I maintained in many years past, never to intrude myself upon their affairs or 
to recommend to them what to do or not to do concerning their affairs, but only 
to discuss it with them. However, the time has come when I am convinced that 
these people are perfectly capable of taking care of themselves. They have a 
larger percentage of their numbers who are capable of operating a business, 
trading in merchandise, and handling business transactions than there are among 
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the white people. Out of some 918 Seminoles and Creeks combined there is 
not less than 50 or 60 of them who are thoroughly capable and competent of 
operating a good-sized business or as husbandmen in the cattle or agricultural 
industry, and I feel that the entire tribe will be hampered in its progress should 
the Government extend its services to them for another 25 years, and the more 
intelligent among the Indians realize that they can meet the responsibilities 
entailed by the discontinuance of Government services, and it is humiliating to 
the better class of them to be handed Government doles in the form of services, 
etc. 

VII. On the cattle ranches, of which there are two, their veterinary service 
comes to them secondhand through a man who is not a qualified veterinarian. 
He has to go to the county agent to find out what to do in certain circumstances, 
and these Indians know that, and if they are given title to the lands in question 
for which appropriations have heretofore been made, they can, with a minimum 
of employment of a part-time veterinarian, successfully raise cattle with the 
training that they have already had. 

VIII. Now, Mr. Kenneth Marmon, who has been the Indian agent here for a 
number of years past, in my opinion, has some very slanted views of the Indians 
as a whole. He has never been able to consider any Indians that were off the 
reservations as Seminole Indians. His services, and the services of the Health 
Service for years past, have been for the few Indians that resided on the three 
Indian reservations, and frankly, those services have not been worth their cost 
to the taxpayer, and Mr. Mike Osceola is well able to inform your committee 
as to the views of Mr. Marmon, and we have no doubt that he has brought 
Curtis Osceola and several other Indians before your good organization under 
the guise of elected delegates, when in truth and fact they have been handpicked, 
and the champions of the program continuing over 25 more years, and if you 
will observe them carefully, will be found to be the dissolute, indolent type that 
want to stifle progress. 

IX. Gentlemen of the committee, I have absolutely nothing to gain by what 
Iam about to say. It is possible I may lose quite a few friends among the Semi- 
noles by saying to you that the time has come when Federal services to the 
Seminole Indian Tribe in Florida should be terminated; first, because these peo- 
ple are capable of caring for themselves ; second, with the property that they will 
have they are in the best economic position that they have ever been since the 
year 1871; also, the dissident group will be in no better position 25, 50, or 100 
years from now to take care of themselves if they continue to be mollified by an 
Indian agent. 

X. In conclusion, I think that the bills S. 2747 and H. R. 7321 should be amend- 
ed to clarify section 8, wherein at line 4 on page 6, the following words appear : 
“* * * or to transfer to a public or nonprofit body any such property which he 
deems necessary for public use and from which members of the tribe will derive 
benefit.” 

This provision of the bill has aroused great suspicion among the Indians, that 
to the effect it gives to the Secretary of the Interior the right to transfer such 
part of the Indian properties for water control, or for any other public purpose 
which the Secretary deems the Indians will derive some benefit from, and this 
is the only objectionable phase of the proposed bills in the minds of the Indians 
at this time, and should be clarified to the extent that if transfer is made, and 
when made, that it shall be made to trustees for the Indians or such other form 
of organization as they may decide upon with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and then to permit the Indians under proper procedure and the laws 
of eminent domain, to transfer to any public body. 

I have proposed, as an attorney, to charter an eleemosynary corporation in 
order to permit these people the same rights and privileges granted corporations 
of a similar kind, and dependent upon a referendum to be taken under the author- 
ity and direction of the Secretary of the Interior. Should the Indians approve 
one or more such corporations, I have agreed to form them without charge to 
them ; in fact, without them even paying the charter cost. 

Gentlemen of the committee, you will doubtless be confronted with recom- 
mendations to permit these people to take this property in one or two or perhaps 
three different corporations. To so amend these bills as to permit this spells 
out but one thing: All Indian property in the State of Florida will, within 15 
years, be in private hands of white people who will use them for ranches and 
other purposes, and there will be no Indian land. And it is my firm conviction 
that for a period of not less than 50 years, one or two eleemosynary corporations 
should handle this property under proper rules and regulations that would per- 
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mit any Indian to be paid his proper per capita of the property should he decide 
to discontinue tribal relations. Furthermore, this corporation can, under the 
laws of the State of Florida, act as guardians for all minors and all children 
in esse at the time this act takes effect, and I sincerely recommend that no per 
stirpes distribution be permitted at this time. 

The continuance of the Seminole Indian Tribe as a people is of great economic 
value to the State of Florida. They are not only good tourist attractions but 
their economy would be helped by retaining their tribal unity through one or 
two such corporations or trusts, as I have suggested. 

I feel that the Congress is just as much interested in the future welfare of these 
people as in any other group of citizens of the United States, and the National 
Government has, for the last 132 years, been very bountiful toward these 
people, and if any extension is granted for any period, this bill should be 
amended to require the taking of title by this form of trust without the necessity 
of Government supervision of such trust, and for a period of not less than 25 
or perhaps as much as 50 years. By maintaining the tribal unity of ownership 
of the property without Government services the economy of these people will 
be greatly helped. They will continue to be a valuable asset to the State of 
Florida. Their dispersion will not be so rapid; their children will have ade- 
quate opportunity for an education and the spiritual welfare of these people 
will be greatly advanced by the different church denominations and in my 
opinion the rounded-out existence of these people will be greatly benefited by 
this plan. 

I therefore recommend that the objectionable part of section 8 be amended as 
above set forth; secondly, that the Secretary of the Interior be required to hold 
a referendum on the question of eleemosynary corporate existence for the tribe, 
and that upon the formation of said corporations, that all Indian property, that 
is to say, all of the real estate to be transferred to such corporations for the 
benefit of the Indians, and that said corporations be empowered to act as 
guardians for the assets of minors of this particular class of people by a legis- 
lative charter, that he be required to transfer title to such corporation as the 
Indians may approve. 

The rest of the legislation cannot be found to be objectionable and is highly 
desirable if it is enacted and put into force in not to exceed 3 years from the 
date of its passage. 

Gentlemen, I regret that I have not found words to more clearly express my 
views, which are based on more than 27 years acquaintance with these people, 
and my observations which have led me to the conclusions herein set forth are 
expressed in the best manner that I find possible, and I sincerely trust that the 
Congress will not be misled by outsiders who merely want to continue supervi- 
sion of these people contrary to the policy of the National Congress. 


_ Senator Warkrns. We also have a statement of Mr. William C. 
Sturtevant, which will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. STURTEVANT REGARDING S. 2747 AND H. R. 7321 


I asked to testify on these bills only because of a desire to see justice done— 
I am not a resident of Florida, and the passage or failure of the bills will not 
affect me personally in any way. I spent 13 months during 1950 to 1953 
among the Seminoles, making an anthropological study of them, so I know some- 
thing about their present conditions, and I have some information which I feel 
has a bearing on the question of withdrawal of Federal supervision. I would 
like to present briefly some of these facts, for your consideration. 

The educational status of the tribe is important in deciding whether most of 
them are competent to handle their business and legal affairs without disinter- 
ested aid and advice. It was only a few years ago that Seminole opposition to 
schooling was so great that no children attended school. The attitudes haye 
been changing rapidly, however, But still there are less than half a dozen 
Seminole high school graduates, and no college graduates, and considerably less 
than 10 percent of the tribe can even read and understand an ordinary news- 
paper—further, it is a fair estimate that about 20 percent know so little English 
that they have difficulty even in buying groceries in a store, But more and more 
of the older people are realizing the value of schooling for their children, so that 
in 10 years’ time the educational picture will be much brighter. 
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The Indian lands can support cattle, with proper range management and 
improvement, and the recent Government cattle program provides a way of 
making the lands economically productive. But Seminole experience with cattle 
is recent, and the cattle have been individually owned for less than a year. The 
families to whom the tribal cattle were allotted owe the tribe over $200,000, to 
be repaid over a period of 8 years. In order for these payments to be met in 
full, advice and assistance in the cattle business are necessary for a while longer 
Without the assistance, and if taxes on the cattle and land must be paid, as well 


as an income derived from them, the debt to the tribe will certainly not be met 
But this source of income for the tribe is where the funds for payment of taxes 
on the tribal lands must come from, at least r some years. Without the in 
come, much of the Indian lands will be lost for nonpayment of taxes or will 
have to be sold to meet taxes on the retnainder If tax relief could be obtained 


for 10 or 15 vears, the lands will be more revenue producing and the dangers 


of loss of Indian lands will he less 

The Seminoles are so divided into factions that it will be impossible to turn 
the tribal property over intact to a tribal organisation. The land will have to 
be divided up, presumably in part going to two or more organizations of parts 
of the tribe, and the rest being held by trustees and eventually individually 
allotted. But in order to determine the proportions due to each individual or 
group, a full tribal roll is necessary and called for by the bills. The tribe itself 
will not be able to draw this up because they are so divided, and there is no 
overall tribal organization to do the job. I very much doubt that anyone can 
now draw up a complete roll. There is not now even an accurate count of the 
total population, and Agency tribal rolls are and always have been inaccurate 
This is because one large group of the tribe is still too suspicious of the Govern 
ment to allow a count or an accurate list to be drawn up. They will in the 
future continue to do this, and it is inevitable that many of them will be omitted 
from any roll. I do not think they will appeal their omission from the roll 
within the 3 months allowed. One cannot object to their own refusal to 
share in the tribal property, but it seems unfair to disinherit their descendants, 
who may well think differently. Furthermore, without an accurate roll, it will 
not be possible to determine what constitutes a majority of the tribe, in any 
vote taken under this bill. 

In conclusion, I would say that for this tribe at least, termination of Federal 
supervision at this time would cause great hardships. But in another 10 to 25 
years, the situation will be very different, because progress has been rapid in 
the last few years. If termination could be postponed for that time, the Semi- 
noles will then be well able to look after their own best interests. Obviously, a 
few can now, but the number is very small, and in 10 or 25 years termination 
of Federal supervision will cause no undue hardship. 

Thank you. 


FLORIDA SEMINOLES, ESTIMATES OF FACTION MEMBERSHIP 


1. Requesting delay in termination of Federal supervision: About 625 (spokes- 
men at hearings: Sam Tommie, Billie Osceola, Josie Billie, Mrs. Laura Mae 
Osceola, Jimmie Cypress, Henry Cypress, Toby Johns, Curtis Osceola). Big 
Cypress Reservation, 150; Brighton Reservation and affiliated off-reservation 
families, 250; Dania Reservation, 150; off-reservation Mikasukis, 75. 

2. Wholly in favor of passage of the bills: About 75 (spokesman at hearings: 
Larry Mike Osceola). Off-reservation Mikasukis, 75. 

3. Extreme conservative group: About 200 (spokesman at hearings, Buffalo 
Tiger). Off-reservation Mikasukis, 200. 

Total, about 900. 

These groups can be broken down in other ways, as follows: 

1. Mikasuki Band, about 575. 

Cow Creek Band, about 325. 

Reservation population, about 425. 

2. Off-reservation groups, about 475 (of these, about 200 support the reserva- 
tion position on the termination bills). 

All these figures are very approximate, but the proportions are fairly certain. 


Senator Warkins. Anda statement submitted by Sally Butler of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C., which will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 


—_ ft 
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Che statement referred to follows: ) 

STA REGARDING INDIAN PROBLEMS SUBMITTED BY SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR, 
LEGISI ! RESEARCH, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS, WASHING- 
on 6, D. ¢ 
Iv name Sally Butler. I am legislative research director of the General 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, an organization with a membership of more than 

women in the United States, as well as approximately the same number 

14 « countries The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was chartered 
vy the Unites tes Congress in 1901, 

S org tion has always been vitally interested in the welfare of the 

Ame n Indians as it rece rnizes that the United States has a moral obligation 

to the Indian is set out in the treaties made with them by the Government of 

the United States. 
Since the program for the Indians has not prepared them fully to be placed 
ddenly upon their own resources and ingenuity nor to assume full citizenship 
esponsibilities, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is strongly opposed to 
the bills now before Congress which would take from the Indians the protection 


cnaranteed by our Government until and when they themselves feel, as tribes, 
that they are ready to assume these responsibilities. 

Che tribal life of the Indian is similar to the family life of the white man, 
and I am sure no family would push one of its members out on his own resources 
if he were not competent to care for himself. The United States must not shirk 
its moral responsibility in the ease of the Indians, 

We know some Indians are highly educated and competent and perhaps some 
tribes are ready to have the treaties made with them nullified. But this is a 
matter for the Indians themselves to decide and not something for Congress to do 
ayainst the will of responsible members of the tribes. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is not speaking without some knowl- 
edge and real interest in this situation. One of the past presidents of this 
org:nization was a very splendid, intelligent and educated woman who was part 
Indian. We also have among our membership today some very fine Indian 
women. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges that no action be taken by our 
Congress which will hurt the progress of the Indian. In fact we think everything 
possible should be done by the United States Government to prepare the Indians 
to assume the responsibility of citizenship before it forces this responsibility 
upon them. The integrity of our Government is at stake and it must not shirk 
its moral obligations. 


Senator Warxins. And we have, further, the statement of Mr. 
Mike Osceola, which will be incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


L.. MIKE OSCEOLA, PROPOSALS, ELEEMOSYNARY CORPORATION 


GENERAL NOTES 

John Osceola’s statement 

He is one of the head medicine men for tribal ceremonies, states that he is 
neutral and could not tell the Indians what to do as his status as a medicine 
man relates to Corn Dance and religious ways—not in running the Seminole 
fribe. These were the instructions, when the oldtimers were living, to him. 
Women self-employment now 

Majority are self-employed and engage mainly in the making of Seminole 
blouses, skirts and jackets, dolls, in fact the demand for these is so great in 
our area that the public wants cannot be met at this time. 
Proposal for improvement of above 

To improve their economic condition I propose under their own corporation 
that they establish a central art and craft guild, serving a double purpose: 
Vould create better and wider marketing contracts through the stabilizing of 


prices which would result in improvement of their products under competent 
supervision. 


Ben. 
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Men's employment status 


A majority of the adult males of our tribe who desire to work are gainfully 





employed in such jobs as bulidozer operators, construction workers, parking 
lot attendants, truckdrivers, mechanics, both in the aviation and automobile 
field. Some are working as agriculture workers, others as ranch hands. Still 
many others are self-employed operating gift shops, froghunting, souvenir manu 
facturing, alligator wrestling, commercial fishermen who ipply the custome 
jewelry industry with fish scales. Others are gainfully employed in the theo- 
ogi al field Such men are here my ¢ d friends Billy Osceola, Sam Tommy, 
and Josie Billie are but a few of these 
Proposals to improve 

To create more employinent for those 04 » | e the servation 
by establishing modern gasoline stations on Ll): t Reservation through 
which one of the main highways runs \ continuation of this program would 
include a garage, body and fender shops under competent supervision, and which 
would also include on-the-job trainin yr those who want to broaden their 
trade And the land on which these profitmaking businesses are conducted 
and that portion only shall be taxable the same as any other revenue-producing 
business enterprise. Full details will be worked out in ac lance with the 


eleemosynary trust set up under the laws of the State of Florida. This is just 
one example of the many opportunities of developing paying businesses along a 
busy highway and adjacent to developed cities and towns, not only through our 
own development, buf through leasing to privat terprises. We cannot develop 
in any way now because of the land bei! in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 








In an isolated place 


A general store can be established on the Brighton Reservation under the same 
setup. A small arts and crafts guild is already established here and produced 
over $10,000 gross business last year, $7,000 of which went directly to the 
Indians. This will continue to improve and grow with the proper supervision. 


Cattle 


Our cattle program is well underway. This program is being carried out on 
a self-paying basis. Under the supervision of the Seminole Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion comprised of Seminole Indians. (The directors being elected by the mem- 
bers. ) 


Proposed improvement 


This cattle program can be improved upon by proper planning and through 
scientific methods in a more progressive way than it has been handled in the 
past. This will include more installations of wells on the pastures. 

Continued improvement of pastures by clearing scrub lands for grazing pur 
poses with the equipment already owned by the tribe. 

Many cattle owners are not satisfied under the present conditions due to the 
inadequate attention the cattle receive. 

Due to the fact that these cattlemen are still paying mortgages to the tribe 
and will be doing so for the next 8 years, they want to protect their invest- 
ments by these improvements and in every other possible way. 

Land will be tax-free under eleemosynary but profits from individual cattle 
sales will be subject to tax. 


Big Cypress 

Timber possibilities: Agricultural development through leases has been done 
in the past, or through our own development. 

Oil possibilities: No leases should be let for oil-exploration purposes until 
this bill has been settled. 
Education 

Education has already been absorbed into the State school system in most 
cases. 


Health 


Most counties are already providing adequate health service to Indians un- 
able to pay their own. 
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Proposal 

I will state that added protection is provided to all employed peoples through 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

I will recommend that under the eleemosynary setup group insurance and 
hospitalization can be made available to each and every Indian family in the 
Seminole tribe at a low rate of cost. 


In order to keep the tribal property intact, the eleemosynary will provide that 

no individual or tribal property can be disposed of in the next 25 years. 
L. MIke OSCEOLA. 

Senator Warkins. The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, in room 224. 

If there are additional witnesses we will hear them then. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be re- 
convened at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 2, 1954.) 


Alig ae 


St SEIS 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1954 


Unrrep States Senate, House or ReEpRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. @. 

The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Watkins and Smathers; Representatives Berry 
and D’ Ewart. 

Present also: Senators Young and Holland. 

Present also: Albert A. Grorud, member of the professional staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs. 

Senator Warxins. The committee will resume its session. We did 
not finish the hearing on the Seminole bill yesterday. We have at 
least three more witnesses to testify. We will call now Mr. Curtis 
Osceola. Is Mr. Osceola here ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Watkins. Toby John. State your name and address. 


STATEMENT OF TOBY JOHN, SEMINOLE INDIAN, BRIGHTON 
RESERVATION, FLA., ACCOMPANIED BY LAURAMAE OSCEOLA, 
INTERPRETER 


Mr. Joun. Toby John, from Brighton Indian Reservation. 

Senator Watkins. What do you do for a living? 

Mrs. Oscroua. He said he don’t have an occupation. He does his 
work at odd jobs when he can find a job to do. 

Senator Warxrns. As I understand, he lives on the Brighton Reser- 
vation. 

Mrs. Oscroia. Yes. When he finds a job on the reservation he 
works there. 

Senator Warxrins. Has he ever gone to school? 

Mrs. Oscrota. No; he never went to school. 

Senator Watkins. How old is he? 

Mrs. Oscroia. Forty-three years old. 

Senator Warxrns. Does he drive an automobile? 

Mrs. Osceoua. Yes. 

Senator Warktns. Does he own one? 
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Mis. Oscroua. He said he has one. 

Senator Warkins. Where does he get his employment ? 

Mrs. Osceoia. He used to work on the road, but now they work on 
the Big Cypress on the reservation, but now he doesn’t have a job. 

Senator Warxkrns. Does he work for white people? 

Mrs. Oscroia. Yes; he worked for white people on the tomato farms. 

Senator Warkxins. How can he understand the foreman when he is 
working under white people? 

Mrs. Oscroua. He said he watches the white people and whatever 
they do he does the things that they do. They show him the way to do. 

Senator Warxtns. Are you as the interpreter related to him ? 

Mrs. Oscrona. No. 

Senator Watkins. What is your name? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Mrs. Lauramae Osceola. 

Senator Watkins. You have been to school ? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. How much schooling have you had? 

Mrs. Oscrona. I went to school about 8 years. 

Senator Warxtns. Do you live on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Oscrota. Dania Indian Reservation. 

Senator Watkins. Where is that from the Brighton Reservation ? 

Mrs. Oscrona. It is about 120 miles from Dania. 

Senator Warkins. Have you known this man before? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes; I have seen him. 

Senator Watkins. So you understand enough English that you can 
interpret for him. 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. You speak the same Indian language, of course. 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Oscrota. He said what he wanted to talk about; he wanted 
an extension of 25 years for his people because his people do not have 
enough education. He says he represents his people on the Brighton 
Indian Reservation because they want an extension of enough time to 
get enough education for his children because he is not against educa- 
tion for his children. He is sending his children to school. By that 
time his children will be graduated from school to take over the busi- 
ness so that they can help themselves. 

They have just issued cattle and they have an 8-year contract with 
the tribe, and by the 8 years they will pay up their bills, and then 
they want a few more years to get ready to carry on their reservation 
affairs. 

Senator Watkins. Who manages the cattle business? 

Mrs. Oscro.a. He said Fred. 

Senator Warxins. What is that? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Fred. 

Senator Warxrns. Fred manages? 

Mrs. Oscroxia. Yes. 

Senator Warxktns. Who is Fred ? 

Mrs. Oscrota. Fred Mastioga. 

Senator Warkrns. Is he an Indian? 

Mrs. Oscrona. He says he is a white man. 

Senator Warxrns. Do they hire him to do the job for them? 
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Mrs. Oscroia. He said that he helps with taking care of the cattle, 
and showing these Indians how to go about their business with cattle. 

Senator Warkins. Is he a member of the Indian Bureau? 

Mrs. Oscroua. He believes that is one of the Government. He is 
hired by the Government. 

Senator Warxrns. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mrs. Oscrona. He said that his people’s living conditions are that 
they still live in chickees. 

Senator Warxkrns. In a what? 

Mrs. Oscroxa. It is a thatched roof palme tto house open on four 
sides. There is a board built 2 feet off the ground where they sleep. 
They eat on the same platform. He says that his people need more 
education to associate with the white people, and he knows some of the 
Indians are trying their best. Where they throw away cardboard 
boxes to put around their chickee so they could live like the white 
people, and they are buying gas stoves so they can be like white people, 
but they are not ready yet. 

On the reservation they sometimes have 4 feet deep of water during 
the rainy seasons and sometimes that kills their cattle. That is why 
they want to get their land improved before they can be turned loose. 

Senator Warkrins. Have him explain a little more about this 4 feet 
of water on the land. He does not mean that they have +4 feet of 
waterfall. 

Mrs. Oscroua. He said there are white people that raise cattle about 
10 miles from where he lives on this reservation, when they get their 
water off their place and throw it on their land, it is not what the rain 
causes the 4 feet of water, but it is what they do that causes 4 feet of 
water on the reservation. 

He said that his people on Brighton Reservation believe in educa- 
tion and they are going to send their children to school. He said that 
some of these people that you have heard come up and said that some 
of them were against an education, but the people on the reservation 
know that they need an education, and they are trying to send all of 
their children to school. That is why they know they will be ready in 
25 years. That is why he has been sent up here to testify before you. 

He said that some of these people that live off the reservation have 
come and testified before you that don’t know anything about the 
people that are living on the reservation. He said he has been living 
on the reservation since 1915. He said that he knows all these Indians 
that he is talking about. He says that if you don’t believe what he is 
telling you that he would be glad for you to send somebody down there 
to investigate, and he would take you to the places really the way the 
people live, not where you find there are just people who are a little 
bit educated. He says some of these a that have come up have 
done good for themselves, and he is not against that, but he wants to 
help his people so that they can associate with white people and try to 
be like them. He says he is sending his children to school so that they 
can associate with the white people and be just like you. 

That is all he has to say. 

Representative Berry. You tell him we are going to come down and 
visit him, and we want him to show us all around the reservation, and 
not just the best spots. 

Mrs. Oscrona. He said that is what he really wants, to show you 
around. If you come down in the summertime it will all be dry. 
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Representative Berry. When is the rainy season ¢ 

Mrs. Oscro.a. It is in November that it starts. 

Representative Berry. It is on right now? 

Mrs. Oscro.a. Yes, sir. He wants you to file this. It is on flood 
control. He wants to know if you want to ask him some questions. 

Senator Warkins. The document offered by the witness will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


SEMINOLE RESERVATIONS, SEMINOLE AGENCY, DANTA, FLA 


ROAD NEEDS 


The United States Indian Service has developed and programed a good road 
program for our reservations during the last 6 years. Much remains to be 
accomplished. 

‘or many years it was impossible to reach the Big Cypress Reservation in the 
rainy season or at any other time. The reservations (Brighton and Big Cypress) 
are located on such poor type of lands in Florida that roads are required to get 
to any part of the areas. The soil is of such nature that an ordinary car or truck 
cannot travel over these lands. A greater part of the lands, during the rainy 
season are covered several inches to 1 and 2 feet deep for months at a time. A 
jeep is about the only type of vehicle that can be operated over these lands. 

The road program on the Brighton Reservation, Glades County, has been nearly 
completed. With the addition of a bridge over the Indian Prairie Canal, which 
is necessary, and 2 more miles of road, this reservation could be called accessible. 
The secondary roads constructed on the Brighton Reservation have meant a great 
deal to improve general conditions. The Indians have scattered out and the 
roads provide for schoolbus and livestock transportation, and general travel 
for the public over good roads. 

The road program on the Big Cypress Reservation is just beginning. In recent 


vears, the United States Indian Service constructed about 25 miles of road leading 
to the Big Cypress Reservation. This is now State Road 8383 and is being main- 
tained b_ the Florida State Road Department. Because of this dead-end effect, 
ending ai the subagency headquarters, the Indians have concentrated their homes 


around the subagency. The plan and program is now to construct a west bound- 
ary road, from the agency west, across the reservation to eventually connect 
with a road to be built by the State road department ; thus providing a schoolbus 
route to Immokalee, and also for transportation needs of the Indians and local 
white ranchers in this area. Additional roads programed by the Indian Service 
is a rvuad of 6 miles to the east end of the reservation; and one 5 miles to the 
south boundary of the reservation. When these roads are completed it will 
enable more Indians to locate on the reservation; to spread away from head- 
quarters and develop their cattle and farming program. Roads are also needed 
to market the cattle; eliminating long drives to market, loss of cattle, ete. Cattle 
being the main industry, we, the Seminoles, consider roads an important part 
of the development of our reservation lands. 

Other factors to be considered on the Big Cypress Reservation is the marketing 
of cypress and pine timber. Without roads this would be hard to do, as it would 
be difficult to get the timber to markets. A farming program could be started. 
Many tomato and vegetable growers are now raising winter crops just north of 
the reservation lands. With roads on the reservation, farmers could be induced 
to farm on reservation lands and would furnish the Indians employment as well 
as develop their lands for pasture improvement. Improved grasses can be 
planted on these farmed-over lands. 

We therefore respectfully request that our present road program as prepared 
by the area road engineer, be completed before complete withdrawal of Federal 
services, 

These roads, upon completion will be maintained by the County-State Road 
Department of Florida, under county-bureau agreements already signed. 

Find attached program for our reservations in Florida. 


WATER-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Flood-control work, in addition to the overall south and central Florida control 
project that is now in effect, is greatly needed on the two larger Seminole Indian 
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Reservations, known as Brighton and Big Cypress, on an individual reservation 
basis in order to tie in with the overall plan when it is completed. 
Brighton area 

On the Brighton Reservation in order to control floodwaters during the rainy 
season and early fall we need to have extensive cleanout work done on the two 
canals that pass through the reservation on the east and west side of the reserva- 
tion lands. These canals are known as Harney Pond and Indian Prairie Canals. 
We recently had an estimate made by the engineering department of the south 
and central flood-control board of our part of the cost to do the necessary work 
on Harney Pond Canal. Five and one-half miles of this canal pass through the 
reservation lands. In addition to 50 percent of the cost to do the work on this 
canal shared by the south and central flood-cuntrol board, our part of the cost 
would be $15,000. Indian Prairie would exceed this amount to an approximate 
figure of $24,000, as we have at least 8 miles of Indian Prairie Canal passing 
through reservation lands. This figure of $24,000 would be our part of the cost, 
as the flood-control board would share the balance. 

We have also secured an estimate through the cooperation of the Soil Con- 
servation Service of Glades and Okeechobee Counties on our participation with 
other landowners affected by floodwaters adjacent to Indian reservation lands 
on a floodway extending from our east boundary line 514 miles to Lake Okeecho- 
bee. The estimated cost made by the soil-conservation engineers for our part of 
financial participation in this very badly needed water-control measure would 
be $10,000. 

Also, in addition to these three projects above-mentioned, that have been given 
engineering study and estimated costs, we need at least 3 shallow ditches (V type) 
total distance of 12 miles to take off the excessive rainfall and floodwater that 
falls during the rainy season. The cost figures not available at this time, due 
to lack of survey. 


Justifications 


Due to the fast development of all lands around the reservation, such as diking, 
Hloodwater ditches, and canals that have been constructed by private owners, the 
Brighton Reservation receives a greater amount of water than it did 5 years ago 
before all this extensive water-control work was started, and in order to protect 
our rangelands and develop better pastures and farmlands we are going to have 
to do some water-control work on the reservation. 

We feel if the Federal Service would participate in the cost of this water- 
control work on the reservation after a thorough engineering study has been 
made, we would be in better position financially to take over the reservation 
and develop our range and farmlands to the point whereby the Indian people’s 
economic standards would be greatly improved. If we do not receive any finan- 
cial assistance in this flood-control work on the reservation from the Federal 
Service, the tribe is not and will not be financially able to do the much-needed 
work for at least 10 years. Our range and cattle program would suffer seriously 
from this delay and the Indians’ chances of becoming self-sustaining citizens will 
be greatly impaired. 

We sincerely solicit your support and assistance in giving us your help on 
these water-control programs that are so badly needed in order to better develop 
our reservation lands. 

Big Cypress area 

Very little flood-control work can be accomplished in the Big Cypress area 
until the present planned levee system of the south and central Florida flood- 
control project has beem extended down through our east boundary line. 

We would like to go on record to have the levee constructed 3 miles out in the 
Everglades through our State grant land, as now planned by the United States 
Corps of Engineers. This would enable us to construct a water-control system 
from any point within our reservation lands to said levee. We would like to have 
extensive engineering study and programing of such a system made from Federal 
funds before withdrawal. 

We feel if the Federal Service would participate in the cost and engineering 
service on this water-control problem on the reservation, we would be in better 
position financially to take over the reservation and develop our range and farm 
lands to the point whereby the Indian people’s economic standards would be 
greatly improved. 

We sincerely solicit your support and assistance in giving us your help in secur- 
ing the above-mentioned services and financial help. 
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Senator Warxkins. Congressman, do you wish to ask him any 
questions ¢ 

Representative Berry. I do not think so. I want to thank him for 
coming up here, and giving us the benefit of his ideas and his sug- 
gestions. He has m: ade a very good witness. As far as I am con- 
cerned personally, I would like the committee to have an opportunity 
to get down there and go into this back country where a lot of these 
people live, and see these conditions that have been described to us. 

Mrs. Oscroua. He said that is all right. 

Senator Warkins. How many children do you have? 

Mrs. Oscroia. He has two. 

Senator Warkrns. Do they go to school ? 

Mrs. Oscroia. They both go to school. His son goes to tenth grade 
and his daughter goes to sixth grade. 

Senator Warkins. They go to white schools? 

Mrs. Oscroia. They go to public school in Okeechobee, Fla. 

Senator Warktns. You should let him answer. 

Mrs. Oscroua. I always forget because I know him so well. 

Senator Watkins. You will have to repeat even if you do know 
the answer. 

Mrs. Oscroia. He says I know him so well it was all right if I 
answer for him, because he knows I was telling the truth. 

Senator Warxrns. You have already testified ? 

Mrs. Oscrona. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. I note that Senator Holland of Florida is here 
this morning. We have a witness now testifving, Senator, who is 
from Florida, and he is testifying on the Seminole bill. 

Senator Hoitianp. I see. 

Sene.or Warxrns. If you would like to ask any questions, he has 
just practically finished his testimony. We would be happy to have 
you participate with us. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you very much, Senator Watkins. 

Senator Warxrns. I have no further questions. Thank you very 
much for your testimony, and thank you for interpreting for him. 

Mrs. Oscrora. Thank you. 

Senator Warkrins. Henry Cypress. State your name. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CYPRESS, SEMINOLE INDIAN, 
FORT MYERS, FLA. 


Mr. Cypress. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Henry Cypress. 

Senator Warkins. What is your address? 

Mr. Cyreress. Fort Myers, Fla. 

Senator Warkrns. You live there so you can get your mail there? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Cypress, vou go ahead and tell us what you 
would like to tell us now in your own E nglish language. 

Mr. Cypress. Yes, sir. I spoke to Mike Osceola and he brought it 
out in a different way. Perhaps I bring it out in a different way. 

I might say this first. My back life, I have no education in my 
childhood oul. I was 36 years of age. I tried to learn how to speak 
English. It is too difficult for me to speak English. 


: 
f 
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I went to Detroit, Mich., to study how to be a missionary, to learn 
how to speak English, 21-year course. I thought I have knowledge 
enough to went back to my people to preach. 

When I get back they again sent me to Baptist Bible Institute 2 
years ago, and this is my last year. I was in a class. My brother- 
in-law wrote me a letter that we elected a delegate to go to Washing- 
ton. I said I would be glad to go there. I will do the best I can. 
Then I came here the day before yesterday. 

Therefore, the Seminole problem on our reservation is that they 
live on somebody’s property. They want to live on as long as they 
trust people, as long as you not let them out, they want to stay con- 
tinually, to hunt and fish, to work in lumber yards, work on the farm, 
different kinds, they w: cal to continue. 

Also, we want supervision to have us to continue like we are today. 
Also, Seminole children go to school continually until educated, and 
they can handle themselves for work they should do to live on in the 
future. 

My three grandchildren go to school. One of them is in high 
school. He in a good player in basketball. Therefore, I c ame here. 

I would like to see this: The reservation people extended 25 years. 
That is too soon for me. We look back to our forefathers a your 
forefathers that are fighting for the country and my forefathers 
fought for the country. But you got it now, the entire United States. 
Then the United States Government in trying to help us, give us a 
little piece of land, and one of them, Brighton Reservation—I don’t 
know how many miles square—and one of them is Dania Reservation, 
just a small place. But a lot of them is coming in now already. 
Therefore, extend it 25 years and maybe our children in the school 
today when they graduate may send a delegate again and we can 
prove it again. That is a good idea Soca my opinion. 

As far as we know, when we look back in the history, your fore- 
fathers fighting for the country, and you got it now, and we got a 
little piece of land on the reservation. Therefore, the Government 
supervision to help us should continue. 

[ am living outside. I go into the reservation and preach different 
places. I went outside of the reservation also. That is my opinions. 

Senator Warkins. You are a minister of the Gospel? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. You preach to the Indians now? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. That is the way you make your living? 

Mr. Cypress. That is right; yes. 

Senator Warxrns. You have land? 

Mr. Cypress. Land? 

Senator Warxrins. Do you have a home on the reservation ? 

Mr. Cypress. No, not a regular home. I live with my brother-in- 
law, but I don’t stay at 1 place but 6 months. I move along all the 
time. I just go on the reservation and outside right along. 

Senator Watkins. Are you an Indian of the full blood? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes, I am Indian full blood. 

Senator Warxrns. Your father and mother were both Indians? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. How old are you? 

Mr. Cypress. 44. 
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Senator Warkrns. Did vou go to se ‘hool at all? 

Mr. Cypress. I never attended public school, just Bible school. 

Senator Watkins. When did you start to school ? 

Mr. Cypress. 1936, and in 1945 I quit and started over again. This 
is my third year. I am a student at Baptist Bible Institute. When I 

go back home, I go back to school again. 

Senator Watkins. How long has it been since you lived on the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Cypress. I don’t live regularly. I just go in for 2 or 3 days, 
and in and out. 

Senator Warxrns. Are you acquainted with most of the members 
of the Seminole tribe ? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. I know members of the Mikasuki Tribe. Yes- 
terday there was brought up three tribes in Florida. I do not mention 
three tribes. Some mention Mikasuki and Magosokee and Cow Creek. 
We should have one kind and be united together. That is my opinion. 
Yesterday it was brought up in a different w ay that is not right. 

Senator Warkins. Congressman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Berry. What percent of -the Indians can speak 
English ? 

Mr. Cypress. What percent? 

Representative Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Cypress. I really don’t know, but some of the children, most 
of them speak English. 

Representative Berry. Most of the younger folks can speak and 
understand ? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Representative Berry. People your age or older, a lot of those can- 
not, is that what you say? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do many of them speak English in their 
homes ? 

Mr. Cypress. Not very many. 

Representative Berry. When you preach, do you preach in Indian, 
or do you preach in English ? 

Mr. Cypress. In English and translate. 

Representative Berry. You have an interperter ? 

Mr. Cypress. I translate in my language. 

Representative Berry. Then you preach to them in your native 
language. 

Mr. Cypress. Yes, that is right. 

Representative Berry. You have no written language of your own? 

Mr. Cypress. No, we don’t have. 

Representative Berry. Do you think in 25 years that practically all 
of them will read and write and understand the English language? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. Some of the Indians go to school, some of them 
not. Yesterday there was Buffalo Tiger. Buffalo Tiger go to school. 
Buffalo’s wife is white. He has two children, and he send the children 
to school. 

Representative Berry. There are not too many that intermarry; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Cypress. No; not too many. I know just two of them, Mike 
Osceola and Buffalo. 
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Representative Berry. Is there any intermarriage with the colored 

veople ¢ 

Mr. Cypress. No. 

Representative Burry. None? 

Mr. Cypress. No. They don't naae de I wrote a letter to a Con 
gressman here; and he wrote me a letter back—just a-sociate with the 
white people and not go into the colored towns, not to consider mar- 
riage with the colored people. Weshould not do that. 

Representative Berry. Are there many that live back in the Ever- 
glades that do not get out at all or mingle with the white people ? 

Mr. Cypress. No. Only I know three family outside of Tamiami 
Trail. But they came in town and bought food and clothing. 

Representative Berry. Where do they get their money to do their 
trading? 

Mr. Cypress. They sell souvenirs to white people and tourists to 
make a little money. 

Representative Berry. Do they make the souvenirs themselves that 
they sell? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes. Bow and arrows and bridges, and things like 
that. 

Representative Berry. These beautiful shirts, or whatever you call 
them, that we see, are they made by the Indian people themselves? 

Mr. Cypress. Yes; Indian girls make them. Back 30 years ago 
we hunted alligators, coons, and make a lot of money, make on farm. 
They have a good time and good living. At the present time the 
game warden is against the Indians. 

Representative Berry. The game warden is against the Indians? 
Mr. Cypress. Yes. Therefore, no hunt no more. At present they 
live by working for somebody. They make souvenirs for some of 
them and they make a living that w ay. That is too difficult for them. 
If this bill is going to be passed, that is the trouble with that. Those 
people who don’t have an education, they don’t know how to take 
care of themselves. Therefore, we came here to tell you about it. 

Representative Berry. Thank you. 

Senator Watkins. Thank you. Congressman D’Ewart, do you 
have any questions to ask? 

Representative D’Ewarr. No; I have none. I have visited this 
reservation, and visited one of their schools down there, and examined 
their cattle industry, which is a fine example of a splendid operation 
that has been well managed and carried on. I believe all the invest- 
ment by the Federal Government has been returned. They now sell 
16 hundred to 17 hundred yearlings a year, which brings in a very 
handsome income. 

I was also advised that the State of Florida has turned over certain 
areas to these Indians and has done very well in their service to the 
tribe. They are making progress in clearing some of the sw: umpland 
so as to plant improved grass for better management of their cattle 
operations. I found in that reservation that I visited : : spleniiiel 
cattle operation and a good school. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you, Reverend. 

Mr. Cypress. Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. We will excuse you now. 

Mr. Cypress. Thank you. 
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Senator Warxrns. Is Mrs. Moen here ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Watkins. I have been informed that she went back on the 
train yesterday, and I understand her statement is in the record. 

Mr. Ben Shepherd; we have his name on the list here. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Curtis Osceola; is he in the room now ? 

Mr. Cypress. No, he is not here. He is still in the hotel. He didn’t 
know there was a session for this morning. 

Senator Warkrns. He can file a statement if he wishes and put in 
the record. 

We will have to move on with the next hearing. This ends the 
list of witnesses who asked to testify. 

Senator Smathers, do you have anything further to offer on the 
Seminole bill? 

Senator SmatTners. No, sir. Did the wife of Osceola get an op- 
portunity to put that statement in that she had from Mr. O. B. White 
the attorney ¢ 

Senator Warkins. Yes, that was handed in. 

Senator Smaruers. That is all I had, then. Thank you. 

Senator Warxrns. Senator, we will proceed, then, with the Turtle 
Mountain bill. We would be very happy to have you with us. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 11 a. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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